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ABSTRACT _ ' _ 

Based on research findings, public hearings, reports 
submitted by individuals and professional organizations, as well as 
on the training andexperiences of the^study comnittee, this 
contains the findings and recommendations from a study af the English 
language arts programs in the North Carolina public The 
f irstsectipn of the report is an abridged version of the study, 
stating pu^jpose, status, bacicgrou^ and areas of study^ and a summary 
of t^e recommendations^ The second section is a comprehensive review 
and contains^ the rationales for the reeommendatiohs, which cover 
curriculum, evaluation an4^ testing, i^ethbdolbgy and^r -for 
improving classroom managment and practices, ^lid staffing and 
training. Appendixes include a list of study jbommit tee member ship^ a^ 
schedule of activ^ies, a siiimiiary of major issues studied^ and a list 
of persons sub1iiittihg resear<:h reports and formal presentations to 
the study committee. (HTH) 
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^ ABSTRAGT ^ 

^ A 'cormnlttee of eSueat^^^^ has eompTeted ^ 
language 'ar|s/English "preg«m^^ grades K-TE-ln the North earoi ina pub1 ic 

^ schddlp. The Committee"' s full report is a ebmprehehsiVe stady based on : 
research findings^ public hearings; reports submitted'.by individuals and 

\ professional organizatipris and their ^ own training and experiences, Eareful 
consideration was given to submitting recbmm^hdatibns that would provide: 
revisions in the curriculunj for a nibre balancec^ and integrated ebmnuni- 
catidn Skills program^ a better understanding bf testing and evaluation of 

student progress^ expanding resburces and methodologies that would include* ^' 

^ -_- - - - ^ . - . - . ' -- ' "-/^ 

' a variety of iristructibrial materials and -newer t^chrialbgies to match to'day's 

-_ ■ _ -' -- - - V ■ K - - -"^ ^' • 

learriihg styles* arid staffing patterns' arid" bri-the-jot. trainin^rf^ 

educators in the latest research findings bri how people learn and ebmrntinieaite, 

.« { 

Rec ommend a tions : \ ^ . ? 

.'A. eurricul u m -(Recommendations 1-12) ^ ^ ^ 

These. r^cbmmeri^&t^bris willdetermiriS the revtsi oris far the \ » 
Course of Stud:y i _The_Nbrth' Carol iria Cbmpitericy Gbals arid Perfbrmarice . 
Indicators ^ arid The Program Descriptibri fbcusjrig bri the iriter- 
' ' relationships of lariguage arts/Erigl ish arid the process approach — ^ , 
to teaching the cbmmuriicatidri s}<ills. • ^ • ^ ' , 

B. Evaluation and Testing (Recommendatidris 13-15) ; , . ^ . * 

-These recommenaatioris will highlight the proper uttlfzatiori of^ 
tests "and the need to develop a public awareness of what *te5is me&$dfe 

C. Wethodeloqy and Resburces (Reeommendatioris 16-19) 

These recommendations address the concerns •>;'elated to improving 

classroom management Snd practices and to expanding the resources 
for instruction. * 



B. St af£iag-a nd Tr a ining (Recommendations 20-25) 

These recdmmeridatibris suggest additibrial staffing and bri-the-jbb 
training fdr all educatdrs iri the cbmmunicatibri prbcess. ^ 
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; FOREWORD ■ ; ; 



North ea)-olina has a- strong ebmrnftment tb excel lents in public . - 
edacatign. This document supports that commitment. - fhe recomniendatidhs 
contained heretn, a^e i part of a series of. prograrD_rev?sions thst m 
State Agency .and the State Board of Education will be rfeviewing in 
. making deci sions about' currieular matters" 'for the rest of the Century. . 

. The Studj/ Cdpittee has set forth an ambitious- -restructurtng of 
the comrauriication skills program to provide an ihterrelatidnship ^ . -" - 
approach to the basic skillsj- listening, speakihg-.^writing. reading,' 
and viewing r _ and . pj^ograms fostering understanding arid appreciation' - ■ ' ' 
tit lanfuajei Ij.terature. and composition. - The current thrust to improve" ^ 
Jiteracy for al.l eitjzens highlights the peed for our public •schools 
to. increase the efficiency of teacher/pupil iritefactien iri the English/ 
laoguage arts eurrfculuro.^ The changes suggested in this report are - ' 
designed -td. improve the status ^f ttie teach^ing-learning- process. ■ ' 

1^. ft iS"i-rTtepesting tp^^^ recdrameDdatibns contained i n" 

this^eport are in ■"concert"- with The Carrieqie Report .- The wisdom 
delirilated 1 n . the North Carol i na Study was-cdmpleted before the Vel ease *. 
Of The^Carnegi e J^epo^t. Thus . the qualfty df the Eomniittee's work has ' 
already b^n validated before <iny: act1dn for change has' been, undertaken. ' 

• We commendjhe English/Language Arts Study Gommittee for. an excellent 
^•epGrt.^ We encourage all people irit§rested in improving the progEam for — 

commun-ication, skills- to consider the reeonirnendati.ons outlined ihlHis 
document. *-- 



'_. A-.' eraig Philli] 
State Superihterdent of PyJ 
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ABRIDGED STUDY REPORT 
THE. PURPOSE DF eDMMUNIEATIQN SKIbtS 



^-jf Thd p^UmAy goat oi'^commnZc 6kAiJU ^utaZLoh ts*^t6 enifUe ttuiZ 

. "zach ^tudzyiZ de^eZop6 thz abiJUXy to zormun^oXz t^lzcXxvoJiy tti/iojugh thz^ 
^tuiZ6 0^ Amdivig, mAXA^vvgy, 6pmking,' JUi^^nin^ and vimlng. Essential 

for full participation in a napldTy changing world of altered values anJ 

--^ - - . ----- - - - . . / . - . ' 

lifestyles, internationa.1 dependence. Increased knowledge, a^d fcechnglogy, 

the communication skills are a means by which an Individual estaDlishes 

relationships within that higJily cgmplex world environment. The quality 

of life for each individual afnd respect for human dignity can be [enhanced 

as a result. As tools'' for learning, the jskills are parts of the ^thinking 

process that are lear^ned |pcl appli^ as an integrated part of all subject 

areas and a whole wbrld of/experiences available to every learper. » 



f 



The skill's of communication ^are defined* individually^ as: 1 - 
Rea4^tfig - the process /of perceiving meaning in written language; 

^ i /_.. . ' _ _ _ _:_ 

Writing - t]he proces^ gf expressing concepts^, ideas, fe^l ingsw and 
exp^Hences* in understandable printed form; [ 

. ^ . > ^ \ ' 

Speaking - the proc^^s of express iiig_on§,'s thoU feelings, 
and needi verbally so that others can understand; I- ^ 

l-istwj^ig^ - the act! of processing ^and responding to what Is heard; and 

>_ _ _ _ _L _ _ _ ^. . . ' ' _ _ _ " \ 

^ ^vjing - the act ^f processing and responding to what is Seen i 

! li ' 1 • ■ 

[ - ' * ^ ' • t- ' 

-The skills are comniinicatfon processes for receiving and' expressing^ all 
information and know! edgie. These processes .for comtnunicating. Begin at biFth: 



and «htinue throughout 6ne*s life. The ability to do. thein well is dotermih'ed 
by how of ten 'they are practiced 'in the context, ofireal meaning. A%^udents 
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progress through this formal iedbtStiohaT process i lah|tiage ants and edmraohi- 
eatidh skills shbdld provide tfierti* with 'tools fdr learning. The skills 
s hdo 1 d be t^^tit : wi thi n the context dfj Vobject matter : dr cdri tent; areas t : : - 
Ghee the- ^dnfmunieatidh ski 1 Is' hfve.^ee^^ inyrpddicedv in r|levan^^^^^ % 

- - . '■^-i " • - ^ - - , - S " - ~ "^"^ — " 

situations, direct instruction , in tPie specific skills will be required for 
mastery of effective cdmmuntcatidrii tes^j^rti rig experiences should move from ' 
faniliar to urifamiliari arid from .concrete ^d abstract in a develdpmerital 
wa^T^s these learriirig prdcesses/ take pTa students. 'will be able to 
bridge the gap between their preserit kriowledgi of, the world arid the "school" 
knowledge they are expectgd to acquire. 

therefdre* effective cdmmuriicatidri iri reSdirig^ writing^ speaking^ 

^listeriirig^ arid; viewing is deperiderit updri three impdrtarit factdrs: 1) the 

- -_ ■ - - - _ - 1. " _ " ' " _ " 

backgrdurid df experiences the learner bririgs td a commtiriieatidri situatidrif ^ 

^ ■ _ _ 

2) t,he develdpmerital stage of thg learrier, arid 3) the learner'^ sense df 
persdrial wdrth. The aims df any iri structldrial program Iri cbfrnndrii cation 
skills shQuld alsd develop a pdsitlve image df th^f^self^ promdte,^1riteraet1oh 
amdrig^peqple^ prdvide ah apprd^iate expefieritial base arid ceriterit frdm 
which effective cdrnmuriicatidri cari develops arid develdp the skills necessary 
for effective cormiiunicatidn cdmmerisurate wi'th the develdpfitehtal stage df'the 
learner* * - • ^ 

\ : _^ 

STATUS OF' eGMMUNIGATlON SKILLS ^ , - 

■ _ * 

i 

Major research firidirigs arid study reports dri the status cf language arts/ 
English programs in the riatidri reflect cdritiriUirig prdblems iri the curricular 
dfferirigs arid rristrugt^drial practices. Research ddcurnerits. Iridicate that 
— Students receive little dr rid iristructidn iri the writ^'rig prdcess.^ Purveys _ 
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from North Carol iha public stK^ls iricJicate that most of the class time 
allot ted to language arts/fErigl ish fj»"og^Sms is-devoted to ihstru^tibri in 
reading skills and grarmnar arid mechanics # rather than bri the-prbeess of 
readi,ng and writing* with 1 i ttle, or no direct iristructibri in speakirigi 
listening, or viewirig, ;^ ^'M:-'-^ - ' * 



" 'The Na t4i3n ^ at ^i s k b riT^o f n i1ie . ma:i b^^ repQrts\ cites problens at 'the , 

national level in curricular offerings arid practices,' The report cites: ;^ 

. "cafeteria-style currictilum" iri which .the e^pp^tfziF^ and desserts . 
can easily be mistaken for the mairi course 

• lack of effective tes-tirig'and evaluation methods , ' / 

. textbooks influence' on curriculirm and practices- • 

.* grades as a measure of academic achiev«nent 

. the necessity for teaching computer scierice,_ 

, Nbnth Carblina is one of nineteen (19) states that requires four (4) 
•year^ bf English fbr graduatiori. Iri additibri,- the riiirii-eourse offerings 
popular iri t^e early severities have beeri replaced^'wTt^ more traditibrial 
literature arid grammar courses^ - ^ . 

^.The Pri^iary Reading Program iriitiated in 1975 prbvided at the K-3 level 
an aide iri every classrbbm, additibrial 'iristrtietibrial materials^ arid staff 



' develdpmerit iri teaching reading for teachers arid aides, " ^ — 

- - ' - - - ■ - ' ■ ■ - . - . * 

ArmOaT Testing at grades. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 9 arid Gompeteney Testing at 

grade 11 have prbvided the State with one *measur€ of aehieveipe^t arid minimum,^ ' *' 

cbmpeterice iri reading. - " . - ^ 

^ fextbi^dks cbrit.iriue tb be the majbr resburee in the iristruetibrial program* * 

• i .X ' ' ._ • . * . > 

Ndrth' Carolina h^s brie of the better prbcesrses fbr setectibri, but prbcedures 

• ■ .\ _ - . . ' . ■ _ . • • 

within the process cari be improves). • • - . T 

--^ ... \ ■ . ^ _ __ . _ _ ... : r. . • A 

Summer writing institutes for classroom teachers /aTid university- writing 

• • ' ■ . ■• • - • • 
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projects modelled after the Bay .Are$ Project have been ongoing In North Carol 



nee 1981 w1& the goal of improviftg writing instruction In grades K»l2i' 



As commission and study reports continue to be released, it is evident 
that North Carolina has- implemented miny programs to address the prpblems* 

and concerns that relate to language arts/English instruction. 

_ _ • 

The Carn egie Jteptn^ , released in 1983 summarizes the essence of the 

* 5 ■ ^ 

North Carolina curriculum study report and the critical need to implement* . 

___ ___ \ ' . _» 

all the^ recommendations .as spon as possible. ^ ' 

Bpyer in High School , A Report on Secondary Edi^carti On in Amer 4^ , 1983^ 

supports the findings of the Comnittele and all tfie»p>\o?essionaT organizations 



who presented data for the study. ;(pp.' 85-93) 

Literacy: Tfie Essential Tool • 

The first curriculum p l^inguage^^ 0ur use of complex ^ 

symbols separates human beings from all other Tonn| df life. Language 
provides the connecti-ng tissue that binds society together, alldwjng 
* as to express feelinas and ideasi and powerfully n'nfluerice the' 
attitudes of others.* It is tjie most esseStial tool for l€?arriing. 
•Language is linked, to thought. Be-db affirrS, however, that thought 
arid language are inejrtrieably ebririeeted^ arid that^ as students. becbine 
proficient iri self-exp^essibri, the .quality of their thiriRihg- alsb 
will . improve. ■ . - \ 

. ^ . * - ■ 

The process begirvs early? No school is heeded to teach a child 
to speak.. The typipal three-year-old Has a vocabulary of a t©Bsand 
words or more. ^Chi'ldren^ when they are very ybuhg^ can use complex 
^ language- that involves an intricate system of gVammSir. They begin tb 
'ma^t^r, almost qiiraculbu'sly it seems, the symbol system of the Culture. 




. / ,Schdpls shoyld 4?iM4cr^ the rOTarkable langua^e sMUs^a.chU^ 
: already has acquired. - •Unfortunately, reading programs in the ^)Hmary 
grades gften^seem to assume that children come to school with limited 
Ishguage* and' that decoding skillit carj be separated from cgmprehension* 
'An-iapproach to read^ng"\t^t, builds on 'the child^s own language 
experience offer^s a rtth alternative that can •at once continue 
language development andf Build confidence as well. Once young _ 
learners have become actively involved in the writin^^^ 
>H5f their own thought ; they are ready to consider -seriously the id^as 
./.and writing conventions of others. 

\ : * : * • ■ .. ' . - ^ # 



' The^ language deveTd^me^^^ of each chjid shbuld be carefully 
mbnitorea,^;: Rfcdr^ of his or Her proficiency jn_the_use of oral 
arid wri tten Erigl ish should j:b^ grade to 

grade. If a' studervt^ s not tuaktng. sati sf actory progress , speci al 

. tutoring should be proytded. 7 • 

A more unsettling Rt^oblem in today's schools, perhaps, is the 
neglect of writing, S 

; eiear writing leads to clear thinkifig; clear thinking is the 
basis of clear writing.. Perhaps mbrar^thart any other form of 
communication^ writing holds us resflorisible for our words and 
ultimately maRes us more thoughtful' human beings. . 

T We recbmmerfi that those who teach basi^ English havfe no more 
than twenty stuWhts in each class^ arid rid Ji^ire than twa such 
classes shoald^e iricTyded with^iri the regular teacher's load. 

Therefore*, we recbmmeod that high scnddls give, priority to oral 
cpmmonicatiori, requiririg all students to complete a course 'In speaking 
-arid 1 istehi rig. ; ' . ^ 

Today, speech is rarely a requirement for graduation. 

tistenirig should be included^, tod. ' 



tangu.age defines our. humanity. It^is the means ^by which we cope, 
socially and ^succeed educHidrial-ly. The advent of tffe information 

* age raises td riew levels of urgeric^ the rieed for alf^' students to be ^ . 
effective iri their Use df the written and the spoken word. The - j 

* mastery df Eriglish H the first and most essential goal of. education. 

At least nine major reports and studies have been released, in ttie 
jj&ar concerning public education and' related issues. AH of the reports 

.v- ' _ _^ _ ■ _ " ' _." _ 

focus on the importance- of the study of language as the ess^jptial skills 
for all learning. T^ Nation at ,j}isJc and Tt^Xarnegie Report , two of the 
major reports, highlight the pr^lems and, the essence of^the curriculum and 
instroetion issues. 0yer the past years North Carolina has worked- on: . 
improving^ Curriculum and iristruction ill the language a?ts/English programs 
thrdugh the special legislated programs arid, statewide testing^ but mtteh 
remairis td be accomplished if students are to be preparM for the complex 
.world erivircfemerit whgre effectiye. cdmmuriicatibri will be crucial^ fdr a quality 
Tif^e pf wdrk arid leisure; . ;• ^ 
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• BACK6R0.bND 6F eOMPREHENSlVE STUB? r , 

: * The report M- the Language lArfts Study Ebninittee Is . tM re^ :z 

. twd-y^ar -exaSii nation of the language arts/EngliSh programs thrdughqijt__: 

• the state by an appbiht^ed^ cdnimtttee of educators ^ The report focuses ^ ^ ^ 
on the latest research findings in edmrnuhicatidh skills Vurricul and 

instructidh. edmmittee members researched each area of the curriculum-- . 

"f, ■ - - ' - - -, - - ^ ____ * ^ 

reading, -wri tiny , speaRing^ listening, viewing, and 1 iterature--and th^ 

studied the latent ,f indings qn hdw students learn.. They 1 Istehed to^repdrts 

submitted by professional education drganii edndueted a survey of 

the communication skills curriculum and practices in each df the local units. 

The cojnmuni cation skills program ^stabjished by the State Board of 

if . . - - 

v. Education in October 1980 provided the curriculurri content and skills for 
deterniinihg th% majdr issues of study by the GdrfSnittee. Many of the ccRicerns 
in curriculum* relate td teaching the cormriuni cation stills as cohterit rather 



-than treating them as' processes or tools for learhih^ all knowledge. The 

- ■ . •■■ ^- ^ - _ _ - * ' - . '- ■• ■ 

(fdteftturn cation skills are processes; the cdriteht communicated comes from 

s^clehts* experiences in ma^Jiematics, science, fiealthi social studies^ arts> 

and literature. Activities in these areas generate purposes for learning 

lanfuag^ and fdster the Jntegratidn df the processes of reading^ writing^ 

speaking, Ti stewing, and viewing. ' * ^ 

' - AREAS OF STUDY ; 

- • vThe issues .addressed by the committee were concentrated in four major 

areas: 1 ) Curriculum* 2) Evaluatidn/testihg/ 3) Methodology/Resources,. . 

___ ___ __ " ■ ^_ 

^nd 4) Staff i rig/Training. 



Curriculum . . • • * 

- ' " y - - ' ■ - - ■ - - - ------ 

Major issti« identified an^ studied in the eurrieulum area resulted in 

recomnendation that'all existing curriculum publications be revised into one 

document. The'revised document will be available for classroom teachers to 

use as a' handbook for :understahdiri^ and teaching communication skills as 

processes for rQC|ivihg arid' express'ing all information and knowledge. 

-'^ issues identified in the curricujum area: ' ✓ 

. ♦ 

-/ ; the importance of a.ll the communication processes to all leaVrring 
. the fragmenting of the cornmuhicatiori skills 

. the emphasis ^ readiTig sk^ rather than on reading across the 

curriculum, using a variety of materials' 

_ _ / • _ 

. the anphasis on gran^iar and spelling rather than on wri^ias as a 
process 

. the neglect of speaking arid. 1 istening in the curriculum, despite 
the strong sections in the North Caroliha Competency Goals and 
Rgrf orma he e; I hd 1 c a tors 

. the goals needed for an effective viewing curriculum 

. the cdmpetShcies heeded for cdltftluhicatihg in the age ^<)f techhology 

. the iippoftance of an experiential curriculum in the early childhood 
grades 

_ _ - _ _ - _ - -_ , _ 

. the real ighmerrt of cohteht ih all s.knis areas* literature, and 

grantnar for grades 7-12 (What 'is a good program for grades 7-12?) 

s the importance of an integrated appi*oach to learning content , i.e., 
the humanities approach / ^ • 

.a Basic Cdmmuhicatioh Skills Program for all students 

. the modification of curricu;lum and instruction for low achievers 

. teaching thinking as a skill* 

. ■ - " .' ■ " . 

Recommehdati bh one through twelve are the committee's responses to a 

of the issues related to the curriculum area. 

* * • 

Evaluation and Testing ^ 

The secbhd area of^study has involved issues in Eyaluatiori and Testing 
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that have ah af/ect on curriculum, methodology and teacher training. 

Issues studied by the Committee in this area include: 

; formal and informal assessment of • grades one and two 
. the affect df testing on curriculum arid practices in the classroom 

. reteh^ion/non-retention rates 

_ _ ■ _ ^ 
. test utilization v ^ 

.test taking skill* / 

. annual /cdmpetericy testing bbdectivj 

N . SAT and other tests 

. public awareness to tests^ their uses arid, abuses 

. writing assessments for grades six arid nine. " 

♦ • 

Recdnimendatioh thirteen thrd^gh fifteen address the Committee's edrieerris 
related td testing arid evaluatidri. ^ .jj 

. .. . ' 

MethddQl^y arid Resdurces 

The third area df study, Nethdddlbgy arid Resdurces , included issues 

related td preserit iristructidrial practices ^ new research studies dri learriirig^ 

and available print and ridn-prill| resdurces. the issues i<lgyit1fied by the 

Committee included: - - ~ 

. best methods for teaching all the cofnmuriicatldn skills 

.'the teachirig arid utilization of the eommurii cation skills in aL^^^I 
cdriterit areas * 

. allocat^^on^^of time to teaching the skills versus teaching literature 

. textbooks arid alternatives to textbooks, longer adoptions of certain 
texts, arid merger of texts for more effective teaching and cost savings 

. tPts^ost of instructional materials, including courseware, and other 
media needed, for teaching to meet the needs of the new learning styles 
of today ' s 'Students J 

\ the trairiirig of educators iri the evaluatidri ^irid selection of textbooks 
arid Other iristructidrial materials 

. the numerous recordkeeping tasks and effective classroom management 

. the size df cdnimunicatidn stalls classes- iri grades 4-12 



. the effective and efficient use of time in the length of the 
school day/an^< school year ^ 

. articulation to parents and the public of methods Used and 
resources 'iieeded. • ' 

. - ^ 

Reebmmehdatioris sfxteeri through hineteeh are the Committee's responses 

to the issues related to impf-bvihg instruction for all students in communi- 
cation skills- — ^ - 



Staffing arid Training 

The fourth area of study by the Committee was Staffing and Tr aining , 

Issues related to this ifflportant area included: 

. teacher competencies *1n relationship to the new commurii cation 
skills curriculum in* the Quality Assurance Program 

. the importance of the leaeher aide program * grades K-S and 
expansiott::-Pf the prbgranii ifades 4-5 

*. staff development guidelines, practices, arid funding. 

. the^importance of on-the-job trairiing for all educators in the 
Qommuoication prdcessesrespecial ly Writing 

. support prdgrams--federal and state . * 

: ' . • ... ■ . ,/. . . . : ■ 

RecommeridatibriSu twenty through twenty-five address the concerns of 
the CommitteT\in Staffing and Training of Gbmrnurticatidri Skills teachers and 
Other eSbca torsi - 



IMPLE^^IENTATION 

The full implemeri'tatibri bf the recommeridatioris would have an impact ori 
carrieulum and iristructibri in the North Carolina public schools, the ^ 
following improvements cari be e>«pected^'h the dommunication skills program: 

• increased awareness arid uriderstaridirig of all the cbmmUriication 
processes ^ and the implications for improving instruction at all 
grade levels arid in all cbritent areas - ^ 
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imprdvemeht of students' abilities to effectively communicate in 
an increasingly complex world 

- ^ - -- V 

improvement of classroom mahagemeht and pFaetices 
more effective remediation practices » 

increased Understanding in the public sector of evaluation arid 
testing 

expansion of improved methods arid practices iri the elassrbbm based 

on current learning styles of students 

— -. - - - %. - • ^- - ___ __ 

greater opportunities for on-the-job trairiirig iri commuriicatio/i 

processes. for all educators * 



I. greater availabiVity of Instructidrial materials arid courseware* 

The Committee believes that the applicatipri of the latest Research 
findiTigs on tr|ini^ng in the process appi^ach to learriirig arid the modif ieatibris 
to the present curriculum as outlined in the recommeridatidris will lead 'to . 
a n- improvement of students' abilities to cditftiuh.icate-mdre effect^ 
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tAN8UA6E ARTS eURRieUtUM STUDY 
REeSMMENBATigNS 



Reconffiendatibri No. 1 

, / \ 

The Committer reeomnends that all existing^ curriculum documents in 
reading^ language arts, and the cQirmuhicatieh s'kills be reviewed and 
revised to be included in a single eommunication Skills Course of Study, 
K-1 2,. designed for/ use by teachers. The Coninlttee further recommends 
that the, revised Mcument be printed with suffictent copies for distri- 
bution to-al] teacfters and appropriate supervisors in the North Carolina 




ie schools. 

Recdffiheridation No. 

The eommittee recommends that the revisions include ah emphasis oh 
the interrelationships of the xdrSnuhi cat ion processes:* readihg, . 
writing^ speaking, listening, and viewing, and their relatiohships tds 
^literature and language; * * — ^ 

(a) i that the readihg ahd literattire^seicii^hs of the Course of 

Study arid - Competency Goals arid Perfbrmahce Ihdicatbrs 
place emphasis bri readihg as a prbcess arid bh the elements 
of literature i rather thari on isblated skills; 

(b) that tite writing portidn of the Course of Study arid the 

goals in the Cdmpet^ricy Goals grid Perfdrmarice Iridjcatdrs iriclude 
and place emphasisdri Writirig as a prScesSi arid that grammar * 
^ mechanics^ and spelling be treated iri the cdritext df the 

writing prdcess* rather thari iri isdlatidri; 

(c) that the viewirig prd€?6ss be iricluded as dhe df _the cdrffnuriica- 
tiori skills* arid that cdmpetericy gdals'arid perfdrmarice iridi- 
cators be developed fdr grades K-12; ... 

(d) that the gpalsand performance tndi ca tors iri all the commuriica- 
tion skills include competencje's that reflect cdrrinuriicating 

in the new age of technology; 

(e) that a narrative, be included in the Course of Study that 
emphasizes the distinction between handwriting and composing; 

(f) that direct instruction in penmanship be continued beydrid 
the K-3 grades. 
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R4ic ornmenda t i oji jjQ^S^ , 

___ The Committee r^cqmmerids that Odea 1 boards of education^etenn^ine the 

sequence of the cdhtent of the curriqulom based on local QQaJs and students* 
needs. ^ ^ ^ ' * C 



at ion No. 4 



The Corrmittee recontnfends beginning with the early yews (K-3). that 
literature should be emphasized and used as a means for tMchipg' reading 
skills to all learners. 



Ricofl¥n endation No, S 



The Commfttee recommends that the prpcessSs of ris^ttfting; viewing, 
speaking, reading, and writing should be integrated thepuglieut the year 
and in conjunction with any designatedl content in Tankage arts/English. 



Recommehdatobn Ho. 6 . 

___■' ■_ . _ ' . . _ ' 

The Committee recbmmends that the middlegrades focus on the explbratibh, 
enjoyment, and understanding of a variety of literature and media rather 
than on the formal elements of Literature. 



The Committee recommends that an interdisciplinary hutnariitles apprbacfi 
should be available to a.lT learners^ especially for IdW achievers. 



Recommendation M^U. 



The Commitfee recomjiends that a Basic Cbmmonlcatibn Skills Program 
shoul.d be provided for all learners grades 9-12, and supports the document 
_Essentials.of English," published by the National eooncil of Teachers of 
English, 1979» ' 



Recommendation No, § j ^ .. 

The Cpmmittee recommends that any modification to curriculum for Idw^ 
achievers emphasize practice in written composition [with limited emphasis 
dh grammatical terms), oral composition (usage and patterns), as well as 
dppdrturiitles for reading andWiewing both for enjoyment and for the 

iniprdvement of skills. 
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Recofunendation No. 10 



The Conn i^tee recdinnends that priority for electives in English 
for grades 9-12 be given to Journalism, Speech, Debate, Drama, and* 
Tethnicgl Writing. - 



Recormiendation No. 11 



The Cdltftiittee recorrihehds tijat the State Board of _ Education support 
, in the early , school years an experiential^ currteulum based ot)' an urider-^ 
standing of human growth and development I The Cprnmittee also reqpmrrierids 
that the Department 'of Public Instruction ebhtinue t€K promote publiea- 
ti'oriSi stdff developmeht oppbftu^^^ other activities tb/help- 

iQcaV school systems implement and ^mal&tairi an*experiehtial curriculum. 



Kecbmmehdatibn No, 12 * ^ 

- - - ' - 1 L - 

\ The eomrnittee reebmmehds that the Department of Public Instruction 
'develop artdi implement a plan fbt ebl lecting and distributing niat'^rials and 
resources on-the thinking pro^eS.ses and i^Jude strategies jtdr teaching 
the thinking T>rQ-C«s that can bo^ used in all curricular lar^as. 



5 . Recommehdation No'. T3-A ' | 

The CbWiittee recbmrriehds. that .the. Annti&l Testing ebmmisSibri evaluate 
. the appropriateness of :the Gal ifor^94«^ Achievement Tests a^ grades bne 
^ ^ and two this year and consider rex-brmiehdatibns listed in prtfbrity brder: 



(a) eliminating the tests 

(b) sampling, instead of testing 

(c ) ; devel bpf rig' bther evaluation cr i teria. 



r 



Recommendation No. 13^^ 



The eommittee recommends that th'e D^ Pub] 



ic Instruction 



eontindie efforts to educate garentrs, teachers, administrators, and the public 



on the uses arid abases^of tests, and that the Department 
those efforts as the writing assessments are developed. 

Recommendation No. 14 



renew and expand 



4. . 



The eommittee makes the following recommendations cdncerning the writing 
assessment: 
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(dj that -tfie Annual and Competency Testing Gormnissibhs des.1gh.the 
vvritirig, assessments cafcefully ^t the view of Writing - 

- as a jjrbeess, especially to permit students time.tb pldfi their 
< • written resp^fti^s and to rewrite; - 

■•_ (bj that the Testing Gommissions use centralized scdri|ig for the 

^ . sebring of the writing tests^ usin^ trained readers in a central 
I . [ Ibeatjbn^ y ^ . . * 

Recommendation Na.^-iI5 * ^ . 

The Committee recommends that advice be given LEAs on how promotions 
and nop-p^gmotions affect stude^ socially, and emotional Vyr 

and that tne advice be based upon the latest available research on this, topic 

Recormrendation N^ 4^ ^ • ' ^ ' 



The Cgmmittee recdnmiehds -that, the Sta Agency review the procedures 
. for fbrmally adopting textbooks and. other materials that support the 
teachihg^oy commtihicatibh skills in ah integrated curriculum. The j 
^orrinlttee further recbiranen^ that: 



( 



{a)-tM^ate Agejicy strength^^^^ textbook 
developing more ei^^ective ways to educat 



selection process by 
cate te^rtbook evaluatorsj 



(b) the present restrictive definitibn of textbddks-be broadened 
to also include other, ihstructibnal materials e.g. .computer 
software* reading kits* dictionaries* or trade books; 

(c) the Agfhcy seek but and purchase reading textbooks for the _ 

- early years -that ar^writteh in rich^ riat^al language,patterns 

* * and include a variety of literature selections; 

(d) . sequential 1-12 adoptions be considered in literature, grammar, 

and spelling tekts; and . • . . _ . 

(e) per pupf] expenditures for texts and other materials be Increased 
to provide for variety of materials needed at both '^elementary 

and secondary levels. ; 

«* . . , ' 

Recommendat-ion No. 17 • ' ' 

The Commi ttee recommends that' the Ipl^.d of Educatidn 'support 

improved instructi-on by commissiom a study td define alternatives to the 
recordkeepi^ng, management tasks and othef non-teaching interryptidhs with 
which teachers are currently involved. ' ' 
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RecdmiTteh datibri No. 18 — 

' • T J • -'^ . 

^ the Cbntnittee reeommerids that the State Boardi of Education continue 
suppdrtirig rGdlictlons in the tiize o^ communication ski 11 s classes and. 
develdp a pKopdsal for improving, wUhin foqr years, the workload of 
teachers sd that it becomes consistent with tte NCTE guidelines: 

• the eleiSihtary school teacher should be responsible forlio more 
- than tv^rity-five pupils per class 

.full-time English SGl^dls should -be assigned 

.}- a daily teaching load of no more.than one hunctred students. 

The Eoftimittee further recommends^ that in additio^i to the NCTE guidelines ^ 
middle seheoU/junior high teachdri^should be assigned^ daily t^ac^jhing load 
of r\b^mbre than one hundred stude^s. 



Recormiendaticm Nd. .19 



" The Committee recommends that the State 
to ebriduct a_ study to determine the effectii 



in bbth the length of the school day and the school y'ear 



ioard of Education coTrtinue 
and efficient ^'use of time 



RecQmvmiat-wn No. 2Q-A / ' _ 

The Committee supports arid ericburages the ful 1 impl ementatioh of the 

Quality Assurance Proaram. / 



Reconinendatibn No. 20-B 



The Commit te£ reeorTHnends/that the divisions of Commuriication Skills and 
Certification and Training develop a process to strejigthen teacher^.^ abilities 
to teach communfcatipn sfciUs, The Cormiittee recommends that the State 
'Agency identify areas in which the need for teather training programs in • 
commuriicatibri skills is especially acute anjl/encourage teacher training 
prdgrams in these areas. 



Reconmeridat ibri No, 21/ 



The Committee i^trongly endorses the t&acher-aide program in grades K-3 
^ and recommends thai 

(a) instructional aides be provided for grades 4-6 

(b) the Stare Agericy determine the conipetencies needed by teacher- 
aides ind prdvide mo'd-els for effectively training aideg; 
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^cofTirnehaatioh No. ?2 / x ^ 

. \ / ^ . 

The Commit tee r^cdmn^^ds dh-the-3db training for all educators in: 

- . • ■ ■ / ^ . - * , •■ • . . ■ 

(a) the cdn^'iii cation prdcess * 

. {b) human^rowth and^velopment • ' , _ 

(e) iTiet^Hdeldgy for;al1 t^rhfrig styles 

(d) stf^ategies for teaching the thinking processes 

(e) strategies for teaching ^tudy skj^ls 
: (f) educational media, and technology. . ^ 

L ' ' ' . ' ^ . ■ 

R^oromendation No . ^ 23 



_ Tge eommitt^^ recommends th^t on-the-job trajhirig for all teachers 
of corjRunication skills include:: * • 

(a) commUniciffion skills as .processes' 

(b) strategies for integrating the cdrrfnuhi cation skills 

(c) time manaj^ent and instructional techniques 

■ (d) dbservatidhs of effective teaching strategies 

(e) evaluation of textbooks and instruc^on§l materials and tech- 
nology for different learning styles and abilities. 

Recommendati on No. 24 

- " - « 

The eommittee_ recommends that personnel who work with edocatibrially 
handicapped students or remedial classes have training in working with 
students who ha^e special needs. 

Recommendation No . 25 ^ 

The Committee reconinends that 'all teachers have a r^pdnsibili ty 
for reinforcing the effective teachtng of cbmmunleaitidn skills and 
further recommends that: ^ ' x - 

■_■ _ _ _ " _ 

(a) teachers in^^iter subject areas receive appropriate 
development irr^ommuni cation skills for their cbnte 




(b) the State/Agency describe the responsibility for ri 
effective teaching of communication skills;. 

(c) the State Agency *prepar§ documents on the- teaching of these 
rer ail disciplines. ' • 



: TOMPREIIENSIVE STUDY REPORT. , . . 

^' "^fiECOmENDATieNS AND RATi0N 

i^commeflda44on--WQ. 1 ^ . ' . ' > 

The Cormiittee reconimend^ that all -existing cyrriculum documents in 
reading, language atAs^ and the commuhication skills be reviewed and, 
revised to be incluoe'd in a single Cprnrnunica^ioh Skills Course of Study, 
K-12, designed .for use by *eacliers» The Cprnmittee further recommends 
that the revised document be pi^ikted /withy4i#ffipient copies for c^istri- . 
bution to all teachers and -apprbprllte supe|visors in the North Carolina 
publip schools. " ^ /• ^ ' ' - 

RATUINALE V ^ [ ' 



^ The Committee beltev^s that all _^i sting state curriculum documents 
must be revised to include the latest research findings. The Cour§e_of^ 
Stud£,a(nd (?bmpetencj^ Goals and Per jbr mancfe Indicat w^ would be merged into 
into one -new document emphasizing the' interrelationship^ the 
r communication skills as processes which can be taught^and evaluated, v The 
revised document would' then- become a comprehensive cpmmunicatiah skills 



guidebook, a valuable resource for all educators (K-lE) to be used in \^ 
lesson planning, ^developing objectives and for evaluating students' ^ 
performances. - ^ ^' ' ^ 



Recommendation No . 2 

• . , ..-t ■ 

The Conimittee recommends that the revisions include'ah em^as^ oh \ 
the interrelationships of the communication processes^ reading, writing, 
speaking, listen^, and viewing, and their relationships to litenatture 
and language; t 

(a) that the reading and^ iterature sections of the Course of Study : 
and Cbmpetehcy Goals and Performance Indicator^ - place emphasis 
.bri reading as a process apd the elements of /V^iterature, 
rather than oh isolated skills; ^ - 



•/ 
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I Growing evidence from a variety of research stytftes reveals tfiat . ' . 

'learning to read is a developSental process that^carf be as natural as ^ /. 

helming to tal^. Acquiriig tartgaage>4s an active iproeasss- ttie child * • 
. {learn Vn§ to speak selects, hypothesizes, tests^, ,ancl"9^raT1 rules 
/labout linguistic constructs. The rules are hot "sgScifieally taugKt. ' : ' ' 

1. 5- : - _ ^ ■ 1^- - - 

Since children learn to sp6ak and devetep •at different rates* educators^ - . 

^ need to help them develop re^^ing acquisition strategies that radre closely, , ^ 

_ \ .__ _ .. .. .w. . y '-^ " . ' 

rtfe^emble the Stjpategies . used in learning ^ speak. Active friydlveoeRt^ ^ .^ 

\ interaction, concrete experiences, explbratidHi ^arid pVaWwl-SQlVint 4re _ _ 

crucial to skfl Is development and personal grpwthJIn.learhlhrtP read-. - • 

Reading in^KrtictioH ^1n the iarly etiildyiobd Veaf* 'is mt synonymous . <• 

with beginning Work in a. basal reading program with swuctured reading _ 
» __ - 

* groupsi with word analysis and phonic' driT^Si with mertioriring letters of 

^he alphabet, with drill bh letter SQUndSs or witK the routine 'exercises 
^pf stecebtyF^d'teachifig materials. Children learn to read and communicate 
-. By living thefr language, ntft^y^tprih^ it apart/ fheri^ is a'^me'when - . 
'sentences and wbrdi shpald be^*ta.keh apart and -anal yzetf^ bat only after y> 

\ ' ' ../..*. ^ .. , _.. _ ' . \ i * " 

Children are enoburi^ed to understand the ^epth. of jneaning tijat langOiage 

^ _ . ' ' • ^ ;_ , " . _ _ . . .; 

holds for them and that T^guage* express theirv ^M.ife: eXperienc_es.^ 

* ' teachers must understi^nd the maadr ^ole;^f*at background' experiences arid ^ 
: lahaguage 'abtl ities play in ^reddthg CdmprehehsiorTV ^'feaSffers iBUSt have 

strategies and techniques.' for assessing the child's 'experiential and 
' langyage base^.* When deficiencies interfere- w.tti ^understanding, tiacliers 

: ' . ,r . r ^ * 

most create opportunities and. provide ftistruction thdt help students bring_ 

L_ 2^_^_r_Ai_ 

adequate resources to the reading task In.brder to facilitate comprehension. - 
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Rissidreh ydenTi^ied three important factors iw reading comprehension: 
thjaRIng^ affection, and purposes for readipg. Teachers play an active 
V role'iriicausing children to apply their thought prpce$ses to reading by the 
'* ' 'kinds of questions they ask and the types qf ta^sks they^sign. 

S|(fi^ people think of teaching reading as teaching a book. That 
attijttf^e confuses tfie matertals used for instruction with the teaching 
methods erfiployed. In the absence of clear evfdence supporting tfie superiority 
_ of, Any- one approach, various approaches must be evaluated;- All materials 

; "s^ ' ~ _ _ '_ _ _ _ : ■_ ■_ 

should be jtidged on whether they can: 1)"athieve the teacher's instructional 
dbjec'tives; 2) meet specific skill heeds; and 3) provide eohtihuihg mbtivatibh 
':f*r-the chtld. ; ^ 

Reading in the content area is part of the total school reading 
programs. All teachers must be able to instruct students in reading, 
: using •printed materials treating all types of content and styles of 
'writing. Reading is not a subject, but a tool with which to obtain 

information. The content area teacher njBieds: T) to discern which 

__ _ 

reading skills are pertinent to the subject and how they apply to it; 

2). to know Ho^^to diagnose each student'-s proficiency in applying the 

- skills to the subject; and 3), to evolve procedures for fusing the reading 

instruction with the 'teaching jOf content. 

Reciarmig-rvilcitiori No. 2 



(b) that the writing portion of the Course of Study arid the goals 
in the Cqin p etericy Goals arid Perfdrmarice Iridicatdrs iriclude 

^ and plac^'^r^ writing as a prdcess^ and«^that grarnniari 

mechanics, and spelling be treated in the cdritext df the 

^ writing , process, rather thaji in isdlatidri; 
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RATIONALE ; ' J " 

Writing instruction has'always held a central place in public 
educatior/. Parents^ teachers, students * arid the larger sbci-^ty vaVue ; 
good writing not only because it helps people gain and hold satisfying vjobs 
but als« because writing helps them learn* s.olve problems, arid^organize 
daily affairs in a complicated society. . Although all teachers develop, 
their own methodologies for improving students' writing skills, theirs^ ^ 

teaching will be hindered or enhanced by several factors. First, writing 

- ^ ^ - . ' - . 1^ 

IS a highly individual process, a meaTis of contnunicatiom which varies 



from student to student and task to task. Students cahnot master written 

language without considenable; ift^:^^^^^^ attention from a more experienced : 

'writer or without frequent reS^bnse to what they have written. Swond, ; > 

research in writing since, the early 1970's has increased consl&erably^^ 

understanding of how people learn to write and what methods can assist 

the development of writing skills. Competent teachers JRould know the 

advaritages and disadvantages 5f these methods as w^ell as whjen and why 

they are useful. Third, although textbooks and other in^Structional . ^ \. 

«r ■ • ' • 

materials have a place in'writing instruction* they must be carefully . 

._\ _ __ . __' _■ .__ • _ ^ ■'.■■Vv^-' ' 

selected by teachers who understand current developments' in their fffeld'. ^ 

What is basic to writing instructidh is riot a .textbook but students 

and teachers writing arid resporidirig to each other's work. V 

Extetisive research arid accepted practice among teachers vfHb keep up 

wi^h the field insist that writing teaches writing. Therefore^ the best 

w^y to develop students* writirig abilities -is to give them frequerit^ 

guided practice in pl^hriirig, drafting, arid revising their own work. Most \ 

' ■ - ^ . 

_____ _ _ *. _ _ • _ 

students, however, spend very little tittle writing in school. 
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Arthur Applebee's Writirig-m^tfe ^BCjgi^ ^ how 
.much and what kinds.pf writing take place in American highTcRoots, in 

_ _j jte_ - ^ _i 

English atnd non-English clWSes, Applebee observed that in ninth and 

' eleventh grade classes cbmposiS^^^ 

graph or' longer) ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 3% of the 'time a student spent in school. 

Even in English classfes, students $^ent onljf about 10% of the, ti mi writing 

a paragraph or more. * Most of the writing was rtdcbafi.tc^^ and 

short-answer responses which re^iri 1 fttli thinking on 

the part of the students " - 

Not only are students doing tod little writing in school, but they, ' 

are also getting inadequate instruetiohi Applebee's study, whieh^heluded 

_ - - _- •-_ ■ -■■ ■ ■ - - ..\f-y,::- - - _ - - ■ - - ^ ■■ ■ _ ■ \ 

a national survey of inethods teachers ijse in teachih^^ writing^ demonstrates 

that most students rec;eive little or hb instruction in how to plan or 

rewrite papers; tfigy write primarily fcfr* the teacher-as-examiner arid' 

'rarely for other audi^rices; they, rarely write rhbre thari brie draft or get 

time to let their papers grow. ^Their teachers respbrid primarily to 

mechariics br errbrs arid not tb the students' ideas br tb successful' 

strategies iri paragraph arid sentence cbristrUctibri which wbyld improve 

sUbsecjuerit papers. 

Why dbes the Applebee" study arid similar irivestigatfbris preserit such 

a disturbing picture of writirig iristructibri?_ English teachers can easily 

explain why. In the:first place, Classes/are too large to provitle fridi- 

v^al instruction and response'for 130 to 150 students. If 150 students 

wrote one paper a week, a minimal amount of writing in the first places and 

a teacher spent only fifteen" minutes reading and responding to each paper, 

the teacher would spend an additional Slh hours per week outside the classrpdnj 
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ebmmeritihg on students' written work. By contrast, a recent survey conducted 

by the University of Texas revials that college freshmei^Hte' approximately 

500 to 700 words per Week* a statistic made possible in part beicause the 

average c las§ s ize of col lege wrvti ng c 1 assf s is between 12 and 27 students. 

Ehglrsh teachers also believe titat their training ill-equips them to teach 

wrijing. iror example* they remain unaware of ways to give students helpful ' 

responses to their writing without taklrfg stacks of papers hom6 every night.- 

they teach grammar or literature or talk about writing becuase that is hbw 

•___•___ 

they were taught. Most of them are aware that newer methods exist but they 

have hot had sijffi<:ient opportun44:suto learn about them. 

Most hdn-Ehglish teachers feel inadejiuately pfe^areS to doj^fiit they | * 

would like to do extend writing instruction across the curriculum. , As \ 1 

several studies show* many English teachers dmibt their ability i^o teach 

writing* primarily because tHey feel inadequately trained, in a 1981 survey 

of' research on teacher preparation* Bob Lange reported that English teachers 

felt overtrained in 1 iterature'and undertrained in the teacBing of writing. 

Another study "showed that althoug^rtitiiis^^ forty 

sixty percent of their teaching timeF^n devetopjng the listeningi cbmjsbsitibni 

reading^ and speech skills bf the students, mbSt college English educatibh 

programs use only eight percent of the professional course time for tieacher 

preparation in these skill areas." f igh^ and KoziOl report that, bf th^ 

265 teachers surveyed* "62% of 'the English teachers ^,,321 of the social studies. 

teachers* and 77% of the science teachers indicated that they had never had 

any formal prepartion for working with composing; skills de^^ -Moreover* 

even ^those few who had at least some preparation generally rated that prepa- 

■•' ■ .1 - - - 
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raHbh as very poor Sr relatively irieffective. " 

These findings suggest that teachers want two kinds of support to 
. Improve their perfoH^ in the classrj5om._ First teacher education 
prflgrams need to provide more .extensive arid intensive training Inqnethods ^ 
of teaching writing (as different from teaching grammar). Second., certif- 
icated teachers need more frequent dppdrturii ties to update their knowledge 
d^methdds that Irpprdve wr'ltlrig IriStrUCtlOri. ^ * . 

Waddr cdricerris related to composltiori and grammar textbooks include: 

_ __ _\ _ ■__ __ .__ 

(a) The central text Iri a writing course shogld be student writing, 

rtdt a textbook. 

; . • - • • 'A . ' 

• ,(b) the ceritral activity in a writlng course should be wH 

riot d-iscussioris about writing; discussing the^chapters in a 
textbcrok can dimlriish the amount of time s*^nts spend on; 
^ writlrig their own prose or disicussing eacfi other's work. 
' • . J ■ 

(c) Textbooks riecessarlly divide the compostng process into 
chapter-^ length stages and consequently misrepresent the 
process, which is cyclical and mifth less t1dy than textbooks 
describe, for all writers. 

(d) Textbook exercises encourage students t^ analyze sentences 
and paragraphs someone elsi^ has wri tten; althbfigh studesnts 
may receive some benefit fran these, exercists, they will - i^ 
learn much more qulfekly If gfven.more/reqSe^^ - 
to analyze their. owfr writing, and to create (not take apa^t): 
language. 

(e) Most, composition texts explain what good writing bught.td , 
be like, not ^» a writer can achieve the effect; they 

describe the finished product and offer little help to - ; 
students attempting to manage the ^cess of translating 
Ideas Into words. , - • 

The research and findings ernphasize^? in this study indicate to the Cdmmlttee 
thftit not only will curriculum have to be revised, but instruetidn through 
teacher training and in-sef-vice programs mast edhtinue, .textbooks must be 
carefully evaluated, aSd attitudes and 'practices must be changed in the 
classroom to ensure the success of student writing. 
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Recbmmehdatibri No. 2 



(e) that the viewing, process be included as one of the cqninunlcation 
skills, arid that competeric^'_gdals and perfdrmance indicators 
be developed fdr grades K-12; • 



RATIONALE S --^ r : ■ . : : z 

Viewirig skills* thdugh often dverlddked ig the language arts, are 1 
hdhetheless impprtarit to the pdsitive growth of students' communicatid'n 
skills. _ Students spend numbers df hours viewing each year, viewing but 
not seeing* not comprehending* the message. The research on television 
viewirig aldrie is staggeririg. ^Neil Postman in Te aching as a Conserving 
Activity sunffiarizes as fdlldws: 

' If we assume a child will go to school for thirteen 

years--say, starting in kiridergarteri and ending with high 
school--,a typical American child will be in the presence 
of a school curriculum, 2,340 days^* which comes to about * \ 

11,580 hours. There are only two^ activities which occupy. ' 
more of a youngster's Jime during -those years. One of them 
is sleeping. The other is attending to televisibn. Studies - 
of TV viewirig are far from defiriitive but a fair estimate 
is that from aqe five to eighteen » ari Arherieari chi^ld watches 
TV approximately 1 5., 000 hours-. That is thirty percerit_mdre 
time than he or she is engaged at school » a very slgriif leant 
difference cbrisid^ri^rig the magnitudes involved. If we add 
to the 15,000 hours of TV viewing.the time ocQupied^ 
: radio arid record listeriirig, as wellas mdvlegdirig^ we come 
up witfe a figure very close to 20»000 hours df exposure to 
an electric medium curriculum^ almost double the amount of 
time spent iri school. . . ' 

Equal if startlin,^-^ the information that the average college freshmari 
has viewed 500 movies, about twenty times the number of ridvels he or she 
has read (Harold Foster, The New Literacy ). 

The Firs^^National Conference on Visual Literacy, held in New York 
City in 1969, derived four concepts thit sjSpport a rationale for teaching 
viewing literacy: 1) a visual language exists; 2) people can arid do 
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think visually; 3) people c?n arid do learn visually; and 4) people can 
arid should express fihemselves vis^lly. Instruction in viewing skills 

prbmbtes ah awareness of the visual messages pa^t surroun^^ 

« ' " • " - - -. - - -. - -- - -. - - - - ^ . 

arid gives them .the abiljty to analyze and evaluate those messages as well 
arexprj^ their evaluation in coherent terms. 

Viewing skills involve jT»re'^than television and rnovi> Observations 
of the "real" world and of still pictures— photographs and paintings—demand 
. critical viewing if they are to be understood. Assessing the content of 
a visual message, identifying those visual features that unify the message, 
and identifying the strengths arid weaknesses of various media comprise the.. 
. skills that a literate viewer needs. 

* Some students should also" learn to produce visual messages aust as 
they learn to produce written and oral messages. To do so means . learning 
the fechnology of the visual media as well as how to analyze and' evaluate 
visaal messages. . • f. ' • - I 

_ .. 

Finally, viewing ski 1 1 s prpmgte certain p6sitiv?| attltU^ students 
develop appreciation for the power and persuasiveness of visuals;' they 

understand the need: for visual literacy? and they understand the growing 

_ _ -■ _*_ . ' I ' ' ■ 

necessity for discriminating viewing. 

< ^ 

English/Language Arts teachers are concerned with the effective use 
of language; thus, the language arts- classroom is an ideal place for 
students to sort but arid develop their viewing experiences. Stephen and 
Susari Judy iri The Eriglish Teacher' s tiandbooJc emphasize four points about 
media that should be used .as a basis for ari iritegrated-ffiedia-in-Engl ish/ 
^ Language Arts program; The four poirits support the right of viewing skills 
tb jbiri the otherL lariguage arts-glistening^ speakirigi readirig^ writing— 
in the classrbbm. . _ ' 



1. Redid ^viewing skills) provide people 
abundant information abba t the world' fn whtch^^^^ 

2, Media -jjjjgwing sKllls) provide people with a rich mosaic of 
. expei 




3 . Mass^BBia (viewing 1 iteracy) havV^ values, 

a ttifSdes rand Behavior W pedp - . . _ ^ „ 

»■ . - . ' ' 

4. Media (viewing skills) have an effect, on the develdpm^^^^ 

of aesthetic standards and iudgment of their audiences. • 

- At the same time, media inu^rtltn can have a htimbirig effect 
: when Used uneriticaTlXj tiriccinscibusTy^ and in too large dbie?; , , 
YdUhg people heed to become mbre conscious of what they like 
arid^ why they like it. ' V 

R^cdnfnehdatidh No. 2 > 

(d) that the gda Is and performance indicators in all Vjthe cbimnu 

skills include cdmpetehcies that reflect cdmrnuhiMting in the new 
age df technoldgy; 

RATIOf^ALE . 

The "natural" contnUhiptidh skills of listeriihgi viewing^ and speaking 

will becdme mdre important as pedple cdmitHihicate wi th machines, the hew 

age of techndlogy has already ushered in view-data systems (the cdmbinatidh 

of televi|idrii telephdhes and computers) i which require that instruction 

in the natural communicatidn inddes be iriereased. . - * 

The "Title II 'Basic Skills Improvement Act^ (November 1 , 1978) • 

under Public taw g5^561^tressed the impprtance df "expanding the use of 

televi^n and other Cechhblbgy in the delivery of ihstructibrial programs 

aimed^t improving achievement in the basic skills." Based on hurherous 

research studies related : to high reteritioh rates oT s Who are 

trained with multimedia systems the lav^ cited activities ^hich shdUld 

^e suppdrted: - ; 

:^ (1) the develdpmeht and acquisitidh df edUcatidhal prdgrammihgi . ^ 

,. - ^'i : • 26 ■ " : . -v >' 



i> ^>;^^ ' Trie! tiding audio awd video materialsidistributed through ' 
' : brpadcast. cable, tape, film, cassettes, or other means 

V ■ . ; ; t^Jlat pf6^.\^^^ in basic skills in jan effective 

manheri '-'v ''^fi^^^-y"^::^:.,^- ' ■ ^ 



izj^the (i0e)pp^fn^^ an^ricqtfili t i on of Jns materi al s 

^ , ; t^t-^iufff)l^ described in clause (1) 

V - of tHjs septign in ord6lr tb Improve its effectiveness in the 
: scHbdl^ the hom^^ 

^(3) the-d^VeVoprriehl a^^ 'acq^^^ltio^ 6^^ assist teachers 

ip rejatirig s.ueil. prdgr^l ngi .br si^ 
^ P^^ograms of fe<Ju^^^ val^ue, ^^o insXructi^ in th€r classroom; 

(4) the tf a tiling Of teachers,, admihistrat'o^^^ other iastr?uctfonal 
personnel in ;the (^se of Educational technology; ^ • 

(5) assi starrice to teachers; adm instryctlonal . 
personnel for expertmehtatipn^wi^th neH^^technological apprb^cfies . 
to iristrtictibh; and \: . ^ / . ; 

(6) distribution of informatidh abbit, and promo tion^^^^^^^ * 
such programming and teehnblbgy in thre qlassrobm apd "othei: 
learning- ehvirbhmehts. ... •] • 

In 1978, mini and ^rco c^puters were just {jeins Intri^ucect^ to the. . ' 
liCi arid aetivities related to the utilizatlorr-oi^he computers were V^^ * 
riot irieluded in the BasieSkills taw. Since the introduction bftCe\ . : 
computer arid interactfve vidio into-s6cietyV*the possibilitfes foK^^^^^ 
literacy to greater numbers have increased T. The new techno log iVijti^l- 
redefine literacy as the printing press 'originally did in the I5tjn ceritury. ' . 
Literacy will include, electronic literacy as new Interactive coiWriicatiori^' / 
systems^ cent inue' to be imp! emen^^ all arieas' of society. >' '• •; " 

As recent research indicates, word processing and mectafntca,\■C!alJabi^- 
ities of the cdmputer take the labor out of WHtlng. -E*¥sti^^ ^ri^l^elopihg * 
__^oftware holds much promise for imprbviifg re^diftg and writing for Sti^erits. , . 
from the very you rig. to older adults. The new machines have gra^^ic and . . i. 
pictorial capabilities that allow for 1 ) simulating lab experiments, ^ -~ 
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.2) solving abstract problems, 3) tafeing flelii tripsi 4) developing higher 

■■ - - -__ -- ---- _' -- - - 

levels of observation arid listening sfcillSi a ridT 5) adapting instroctibn 

to individual learning styles arid- various eommonicatibri modes. 

As^^duGaM!^i Ife^ ti reraOTbet 



instruction and learning is ''the ability to coiiiridnicate effe^^ . ; 

The opportunity to receive a/id expriss information and kriowle<Jge will be" ^ 
easier for further generations as paper arid pfrieil are traded for voice 
activated and touch sensitive systens. 

Recommendation jto> 2 / - ^ 

(e) that a narrat i ve be i riclud«l_i ri the Course of Study that . 
emphasizes the distirictiori betweeri handwritirig md compos i rig; 

(f) that direct iristructidriMn penmanship be cdritihUed beyond j • • 
' the K-3 grades. / * ^ 

RATIONALE • . / /'-l^^^''-^, ' > 

Hahy- educators aridvmahy l^y people. bphf use handijriting instruction or 

penmanship. with the ability. >tb cpmpdse arid express in written 

form. The Coiiinittee believes the revised curriculum docomiehts Should guid^ ^ 

educators iri ifiafcirig a distirictidn betwi^^^^ 

In add itidri to developing goals arid perfonnance indicators for pen- 
inahship iristructidrii the reylsed- burr iculuwr document should* also discuss 

k^boardirig skills* dril eomiiiuriiSStidri skills, riecessary for vblce-activat^ . 
communi cation systems * arid dther methods that enable students tb cbniTiuriicaJ^. 

RecbmmeridatiorT'Nd.. 3 

The Cgrmittee recomm^ that Ideal boards of edueatibri deteT^^ 
sequence of the content of the curriculum bas^ bri lbcS-1 gbals ari(f students! 
needs. ; 
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RATIONALE - - ' ^ . . ' , ^ 

The Cormutttee urges local boards of education to assess carefully 

the Tjecdfraneridetf state corricoluni and detem : i: 

sequence of its content, baaing that sequence oh local goals and the needs 
of local students. The state has^ outlined developmental ly^e curriculum, 

introducing various skills and types of literature in grades K-3^.4r8, and 
9-12 and; suggesting a.rlist of courses for a desirable and highly desirable 
program at the high scfiool t^vel. However, the eommuhicatioh skills program 
should/ have the flextyiity to peVTn"^t creativity in teaching language arts 
and English as support skill's for ebhtent areas. Research studies advocate ^ 
teac.hing these skills^in cbhjunctidn w^^ information and not 

in isolation. — . 

This recommqhdatTOh allows local boards the option aridsperhap§ the 

encouragement to develdp model prograriis that teach communieatidh skills in 

_________ . " _■_ ' 

conjunction with -cohteht areas or through a humanities approach. 



^ The Committee recommehdsv^ the early years (K-3), th^t 

literature should be emphasMed and used as a> means fdr teaching reading 
skills to all learners. ' 



. .'.^ _ _ . _ _ _ 

The Committee believes that the most effective way td help ydting 

■' ' ' » 

children become more proficient users df language is td build on* their 
natural capacity to learn language. This can be ddrie by designing a 
school experience that makes .use of the fuhctidhal arid the sdcial nature 
of language. Opportunities -to tal k, write, read, listen, arid view- a 
variety of topics, with a variety of people, in a variety of situations I, 
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are vital to optimal Vlanguage develdprnen 

To read is to derive meaning from the print^ wordT Readlfig ihst^uctlon, 
however, is often' characterized- by having, childrfejp, learn phonic skills, ' 
syiiabic^itionr and btfter^sbT*t|dHcfiowTe^^^ 

ship to meahihgi Because the knowledge ofy^isolated skills is^necessary 
to reading, or learning to read; ch/ldren should 5e taught to i^ead by riadirtg 
, interesting and appropriate stories, .Children derive meaning f Pom stbriis 
in this way as they acquire the ability to read, a 

Skill ihstruetibri is often taught apart frbm stories Children aFe 
actually reading. A great deal bf reading instruction takes place without 
having children actually read! Even when skill instructibh is feaPfied but 
in cbhaurictibri with the reading bf a stbryiJsuch instructibn bften distbrts> 
and obscures meaning. Skills iristruetibh should be taugKt after the child ' ^ 
becomes a cdhfiderit and fairly independent reader, f ^ . 

Stil ted ^ contrived stories comprise the content bf mahy pre5primer's§ 
"primers, arid early reading bbbks;^ These stbries^ _^which are bi^tbh actually 
less thari stories, have limited ^eabulary and sentence' structure; they 
often carry iitj;l(5 meaning amj^ven less interest fbr ybuhg children. 

Reading iristructibn should fee conducted with the use bf interesting^ ' 
arid appropriate stories; stories which have true meariirig tb ch^ildreri, A 
' major source for such stories cari be fourid iri children's literature. 

Recdmmendatiori No. 5 ' . ' 

The Cpmmittee recofr.;ierids that the procetkes of jistemrigj viewirig^- 

speaking^ reading, and writrng should be integrated thrdugHdut the year 
and In conjujpctlbn with any designated cdriterit iri lemguage arts/English^ 
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The Committee heard and read (testimony, that the various aspects of 
the language arts cpnttnue to be4aught In 1 solatlon rathrr tMn^7^^^^ 
in a unified way while being Integrated into other aspects of the curra^Etluin. 



The unified and integrated apprO(^ch to language arts has long been a .concern 
of educators; it still merits serious attention. * 
Everr though current research shows that language is learned hol>is- 



tically, tTie majority of students are still expected to learn "new" 
aspects of language by bits and pieces. There is litt'le convincing * 
evidence that acquiring explicit knowledge-ipf the structure oFthe language 
(phonic^rules to sentence diagramming) has su'Tfioient\va1ae in improv^ing 
the purposeful use Qf language' to warrafnt the- time spent on these pursuits. 
Where self-contained classrooms exjst at the elemer^tary school level, 

integrating the cbmmunicatibn s*ki11s can occur rather easily^; However, 

^ . - ^ ^ 

integration does hot typical ly occur as frequently within a departmentalized 
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brgariizationaj structure bScause the emphasis is on content and teachers 
spend shorter peribcis bf time witft.^ach group of students. ' 

The xurriculum is cbmpartmental ized at the junior and senior high 
levels to the extent that very-^little integration of conmiunicatibT) skills 

/ _ - ■ ■ 1 •"- ~ — " • . .. - . - ^ ... ■. ... ^ . ^ 

arid cdriterit occur. Tfjere are many strategies for. integrating and reih- i 
forcing the cbmmuhicatibh skills in all content are§s--irnplementing a 
humanities apprbach, team teaehing^ unit and thematic teaching. All 
teachers must reinforce oral arid written, .eommuriieatiori skills in the?- 
teaching of meaningful cbriterit arid must train 'Itud^nts tb"uie listeriiriS^, 
viewing, and reading skills for higher leve% bf cbmprehgns^ibri bf th^r 
material . 




Cidser cdmmuhicatidri teachers of the cpnterit. areas , 

arid th^v language arts teachers would be a hclpfQl .first step 
to iDteglK|tidn,, Diso^^^ ways to integrate language 

skills iriti^tiie tdta*^^ follow. For example, ; 

' Vbcabulary technical materials, f 

discUssidri t^^ rieedeil for lib^^^ \ ' 

research i or^^ reporti ng hfrixjues , re^:ord iirg " 7 

dbservatidris pf e8 peri Hieritbi^ arid practice in listening ^for - 
specific purposes are all topics that can be integrated » 
.• Iritd the dai:|^y scheduled or departfneri^^ classrooms. ' 

Teachers wha:are aware of tflese relationships will find ways, 
to relate all the receptive and expressive skills. 

- - ----- ■ -v-^- - - - ■ _ 

/ The skills, of dbservi rig i speakirig,Misteningj rea^itng, 
arid writirig cari be applied td alfnost every aspect of th.e - _ 
daily curriculum. . Iri this way ^ they become, the- tools for * .; . 

learriirig cdriterit as well aS the Tneans of learning, abouti ;V 

« lariguage, The teachirig/learrilng situifcign ^ 

^ this dual role will uriddubtedly be more satisfying arid^^ 

successful f orJ teachers . Worki ng yii th students in real|rl i f e f 
situatidris creates iriterest and satisfies immediate_nee^Sv _ 
StiideritSi at the same time* see language functioning In ways 
that are relevant arid useful . ( El ement^ry Uflgwge-^AlHs^^ ' . . 
Strategies for Teaching Vnd^l^arm Ohio Department of 
Educatidrii CdlumbuSi Ohio* 198^^ T ^ 



Recdmmerida tidri Nd. 6 

" — . - _ __ 

The Cdrnmittee recommerids that the middle gr^ exploration 
erijoymerit^^^ and uriderstandirig of a varfety of literature and media ratRer 
than dri the formal elements pf literature. ^ 

RATIONALE 

; the Cdrnmittee believes that student's iri-tM^^^m should h^ve - 3 

ari dppdrtunity to explore a yariety of 1 iteratuFi^ anci media Instead of 

" ■ ' ' ''-^ ' . ^ ' . 

acquiririg skills in isolation through reading te>pts^ 

Reading through the eighth grade is currently taught primarily by the ^ 

skills emphasis found in textbooks. Current research verifies repeatedly 

that- such an approach iz not conducive to reading cpmprehensiori or td the 

appreciatian and enjoj?nent of literature, titerature programs do not 

usually begin until the nintr\ grade. At this level, English teachers dfteri 
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■introduce literary matters for which students have not been adequately 
prepared. Since students have had little, if any, instruction I'n literature 

- _\ ^-^ S ; _1 J___ " -:ii7-- 

until this ti*ie, the sudden immersion in literature may be too difficult . . 



for them; \ ^ ,i ' 

/Reading research shows, however, that young children are able to 

* * ' ' • . ■ 

respond to literature in the early elementary grades. The resfearch suggests 

]_ ; . ,^ _ 

how well a student reads depends upon how well he qr she hag internal ized 
the contentions of literature# This rfifeans students shoMld b^ immersed in 
stories throughout the, elementary years. Teachers need tb.r^ad aloudvto 
th^ir students; they heed to show the students how individual details in a 
'literary piece woPk to|eth^.Jo form a meaningful structure which is the total 
story. The teacher should also point out the story's relationship to other; 
stories, noting that it is a member of "the family of stories." Sequehees 
of literary works should be designed to help children see such literary 
relationships. The teacher should introduce cHSrac^er types, kinds of, 
settings^and th^ symbol ic^value (homes, forests', gardens ^ to^ris arid x:itie5i/ 
.wastelands, seasorial eyeles^ etc.). This critical approach is ba^sed On . ' 
Structural pririciples which are furidameritaT to 1 iter'ature. fhbugH elementary' 
students do not need to know that they 'are practicing J "critical approach^-" 
the teacher should know this arid should introduce it systematically. 

The serious gap between rid literary-lristruetibri iri the el emefita ry grades 
arid too difficult iristructibri in^he fbrmal elemerits bf -literature iri the 
riirith grade should.^: be^^clbsed. If yburig Students are helped to understand a 
variety of contemporary trade bbdkSi short stories > films, arid other media, 
they will possess a funda^hental, approach to literature which more sophisticated 

.. . • . ■ A . . 

_ ■_ ■_ _ _ _ _ . -y: " : ■ 

critical approaches could enlace-; 
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^ The^CbftWIttee recalnmends tRat an Interdisclplfnary^^^ 
shdsuld be available to all learners ^ Sspeei ally for law aefifever$^^^ 

the Committee believes that alV students should hav^ an bpportu^^ 
to study subjects in an Integrated way. The humanities approach would 
provide for integrating the cdhterit of social stUcliesr ErigliiR^^^^ ^ 
language, and the arts^ There are many ways ^t& athl eve this 
who are trained irv a^l-h of th^dis^^^^ could teacH a course ^r teams of ; 
teachers coulcpjointly teacH a cburse. 

At a t,ifte when all p&ior educa^rlonaT reports from corriniss ions- conclude 
that students ^re J eirl^lr^^^^ compartmental iied,^ fragm^^^^ local / 

boards^should be try!^ng afternative modeU to the separate depairtments and 



disciplines now esfablished in most schools. However, as new iSbdels are 
developed local /chooT sy^ms should be carbful not to establish humanl tits 



programs just p)r high achievers, but also provide these programs for |qif 
achievers. 



The maaor goal of art effective hurrtanjties approach 



s .to help students 



un^r stand ways in wfiich varieties of cultural experieif»s interrelate. 
The prii^j^y object is to help develop .students' h-igher order tMSktSg 
skills of analysis, evaluatiofr> ar>d s^^^ v ' 



nmendc^tidri Ho_. 8 - '-'^^C ^'^ ; 

The Committee reeofmnends that a Basic eommunicatlbn SkillsrProg^^ 
sHduld be_ provided. for all ^.earners grades 9-12i and supports the document 
^Essentials of ;Ehgl^ published by the National ebuneil of Teacbfers of 
mglish, 1979V- 
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• ' the Cbm^iittee^aavocates that a"ll learners in grades 9-12 have .an 
activ^ Cdmmand of the language arts: reading, listening, viewing to 
. receive^ i reformation 'and knowledge, speaking and wr'itiag to -express ! 
information and RnoWlidge, and an appreciation of tfie artistry of 
language as expressed , in, literature. ^Because development of eonfnuni cation 
skills is a lifelong process, the ability to communicate effectively 
affects the quality of life for all learners. Therefore, the eonmi,ttee 
support! the Essential s of- English ." publ ished by NCTE in 1979. for all 



students in grades 9-12 as a Basic eommunicaxidn Skills Program. 



fssenfials 

Engl 

A bocormnt for R«f iictibh and Oialbgiii 

SN5iA</i meiJ Niiioiiii Council of T«ch«n of EiSM?*> ^ 
l^C ^pSn 1 1 1.1 IC«nyon ftoad. Uibaiw. lUinoU 61801 




in 1979; ihe National Cpuncij brTtia^chers 

of English joiucCl a coalition of other 

prorcssionui a:»socia lions to reaflirm the 

vaiue of a balanced ecj tic^ lion ^V. 

ing a statement eniiiled *Tbe Es^iijials' 

t)f l-Uucanon:'*«As one of the brgani/a- 

ti4)ns coininitieU lii prdri\oling academic 

excclieiic<; for ail learners, we as I 

ot iingltsh now subinii our own s^aleflieiji . 

ideiiliCyiiig tlic ways in which Ihe ^tudy of 

Bfiglisri c(>irtribijtes to the knowledge; 

will make up the sociely of the future. 



Essentials of . English 

The stiidy of English includes knowledge of the 
language itseif. (icvclopmcht of its u»^^as a Hasic 
iriearis of cbitjrtiuriicalion: ;prfc^ appreciation of its 
jrtistr> . JS expressed ui literature. Feacliers of 



Fngiish trace the origins of the language in the 
past^ study its development in the present, and . 
recognize that continuing change in tlie future will 
keep the language and ttl^ Ht^ratore alive, fJexibie 
and adaptable to the highest expression of which 
.the human being is capable: 

The use of English involves skiils in reading^ writing, 
speak i ng. list ciiing a nd pbsc rvini. The d e velo pirieri t 
of these skills ifMMifelong proccsr The extent Jo 
w h ich i he y ve loped ca ri fl" en ce an iiv* 

dividaai's ability to become self-sufficient and lead 
a productive^life. 

LANGUAGE 

Language is a subject worthy, of sfudy in itself, 

voiving people and situations. LanguafQ is a primary 
Way individuals cbmmuriicatc what they think and 
ft-el. they find seiNdentlty through language; shape 
their knowledfe and experience by means of it, 
and depend upon it as a life long resource (or ex- 
pressing their hopes ihd feelings: - 

Chilctren acljuire language it in eaKhr stage and 
internalize much of its grainmar throii^h use be^^ 
formal training in school begins: eonjlinuing aiten^ 
tion to language inakes sUideritt a^rfe How language 
fanctions and helps l>hem con t rotund use it in 
increasingly effective ways. J^jig^^ 
basic tQ learning in all disciplines. Skillful use of 
language may be the sjngre most important meins 
of realizing the overarching goal of education to 
develop informed, thinking citizens. 

By studying language, students should 

• learn how (lie hnglish language has deVelbped. 

I ontihiich to i Haiigc, aiid sarvives bec^a^e It is " 



• understand thul varieties of Fngiish usage ate 
^J}AP^^:L^y social, cultural, and gebgrapliical 
litfferciitcs . • 

' • recoKni/e tiiat language is a powerful Uht\ for 
(luiikiiig uiiU Icariiihg 

• become aware how gfainifiar represents the 
brdefliness of ia.hguaje and makes ihcanihgful 

J .com'muhica libit pOsiiibie^: • • ^ > 

• recognize how context topic, pilrpose, uudi- 
eiice Influences the structure and us^ uf language 

• Qnderstand how language caii act is a unifying 
force among the citizens of a nation 



LITERATURE 

yi^jy "/c is t^hc of the humah ^ 

imagination and one of the prtitiii^ oieiiii by which 
f culture traniiT\its_ itaelf. The reading and study of 
literature add a special dimerision to students' liv«l 
^yJ'Toadenihg tl^ir insights, allowing them to ex- 
perience vicariously p\tc^\ peopie, and events 
otherwise una vailible to them, and adding delighl- 
and wonder td their daily llv»: 

;-4_ ■ _ 

through their study and enjoyment of literifui'e, " 
students should « 

realize the importance of literature as a mirror 
9i i^A^'DA'^ P^^y^J^Si^* reflecting hti m ah mb tives, 
conflicts, and values 

• be able to identify with fictiojial- characters in 

gain insights from involvement with literature 

• become aware of important writeri representing 
divers^ bf ckgrouttdi and traditions in literature 
becom<e familiar with maderpleccs of literlture, 
both past and present 

• develop effective ways of talking and writing 
aboQt varied fofms of literature <r 

• ejcperience literature as ji way to'ippreciate the 
rhythms iji^ beauty of the language 

• develop hatStts of readlag tliat carry over into 
adult life - ^i:/' , 

COMMUNICATION SI^L^ . ^ 

Corn munication is Can^uage ^ actipn, by which 
! "/^A^!^_"*J1_ P^iy cipate in tjie. ijffi^P _9l _s9^'iet y 
t;^ough reading, writ ing^jpeaking^ listening, and 
using erectrbhic media. The study of English de- 
velops fundamental communication akilla that 
prepare students to engag&in fluciil and responsible 
comhiuhicatibn and to analyze information that 
comes to them. ^ 

Reading ^ 

Students should 

recognize th^t redding functions in their lives 
as a. pleasurable activity as well as a means of 
^ acquiring knowledge 



4^arn from the very be^tiniiig to approach read* 
ing as a search for meaning 

hend mJterial ajipe'aring in a variety of forms 

• learn to read accurately and njake valid inferences 

• leain to judge literature critfcilly oH the basis of/^ 
personal response and literary quality 

y^ritlng . . 

Sludenis should . ^ 

• learn to w|rije cKarl/ and ihonestly 

• recognize that writing it ji way to learn and 

^J[*A'?P A*'t^n?l^^^ « way . to com- ^ 

municate w^th others 

• learn ways to generate ideas for writing^ to 

modes for exprening the^n, and to evaluate and • 
revise what t^ey hive written 

• leirn to adapt expretaibh to various audiences 

^ ^^jy^^l^^!'^]^^ fbi^ appealing to 

bthert and penugding them t 
» develop their talents for creative and imagina- ' 

tive eipreaidn > * 

» recognize that preci^n in punctuation, capitali* 
zatibn, spelling, and other elements of manu- _ 
script form^ a part of the total effectiveness of 



Speikiiig 

Students should learn 

• ip_|p|*lc clearly and expressively about their 
ideas and concerns 

• to adapt words and strategies according to vary^ 
i>lll__^iiu§li99l sjid sudiences,^ from bhe-^tb-bhe 
conversations to formal, terge-group settings 

• to participate productively and harmoniously 
in both small and large grbiaps 

• ^9_py^^^^ argumehts .h brderly and cbhYincihg 
ways 

• to interpret and asaeaa ^riotia kinds of com- 
munication. Including timmifio^^ P*4i>i> t^st ure, 
and body languagiB that'^company speaking *^ 

Usteiiing ~ 

Students should ' V 

• lei ni that l^tehihg with understanding' depends 
on determining a speaker's purpose 

• learn tc^ intend to detai|,and relate it to the over- 
all pur^se of (he cbrrimuhicaUbn 

• '^'L'^JPJ^yi!^!!^ messiges ihd effects bf mass 
communication 
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Using Mcdk 

Students should .7 

• become aware of the impact of te^biuillpiy bh 
comxnunuition ind^ r^Ofn^e thi^ ^^e ^ 
modes such as recording; fUm, teleyisibii, yidio^. 
tai^, and computers rt^^^ to 
uilderstand ttseir way ot presenting tnformatibn 
and experience 

• reaiizfi that hew modM^f coin muni<^ de* 
mand a new kind of literacy. 

THINKING SKILLS 



Because thinking and language are ciosely linked, 
tMchefs of Enl^ih jwve always he^^ .^^^ 
their main dutiet is to teach students 7io w id think- 
Thinking skiUs, .lAYqlved in the sjudy dif lU dis- - 
cipiines, are inherent in the reading, vmtiog, speak- 
ing, Ustcnihg nii obibrvin ^**Ml"?y_ 
of Engti^. The ab&ty to analyze, classify, compare; 
CpnnUU^tX^ypothc^^ and dpw 

cojicidnons is-essential ta ih^ risasoninir process 
of aU -adults. Jhe capacity to » lye problems, both 
ratioViatly and' intuitively, is a way to help 5tudent| 
cope suixbsifuily with the experMi^^^ bfjeirnufg 
within the school setting and outside. The^e skills . 
may be grouped in three major categories. . 

Cr^Cive Thinking 

Students should learn 

• chat brisinaiity derives from jhe uiii^^ 

Che indlvlduars perception, not necessarily from 
ah innate talent j * * . 

• (hat inventiveness involves seeing hew relatibi^'' 
ships ^ 

• that creative thinking derives from their ability 
riot only to jopk^ but to scej^hbt oh[y 

but to listen; not only toamitate, but to in-^ - 
novate ;'hbt only to observe, but to expefiehce ^ 
the excitement of (rah perception 

Ldgiail Thinking 
Students should learn 

• to create hypothnfes and predict outcomes 

• to test the validity of an assertion by examining 
ihe evidence /• ^ 

• to understand logical relationships 

• fo construct logical sequences and Understand 
the conclusions to which they lead 

• to detect faiiacies in reasoning 

• to recognize that **how to think'* is different 
froiri **wlial to think** 



CHtidUTbiiikiiig 

Students should learn ^ 

• to ask questions in bider to discover meaning 
9 . to 4i|t^n_n|jite J^^^ 

' Viewpdinlts; to dis^imtnste between opinion and 
fact 

• to eimiuate the intentions and m^ngM of speak- 
^ivajj^ writers, especiiUy aJCempts to mahipulite 
the language in order to deceive 

• to make judgments based on criteria that can be 
siippbrted and explainlMl ^ ^ 

TUC^RESPOMSJaijdXY_ 

OF TEACHEAS OF ENGLISH 

TJ^ st^MlyjP*/ Ehflish qfrei^^an^ bpp^^^ . 
for the iiijdividttal to ixtattire inteiiectuaily and 
emotipnSily:J^c b in 
Engish as S-inttna by which the individual can 
aoliiire J»lf-aufficicncx and^ work independently 
in all diadptines. We believe further in challenges. 
|o _b^llt^_ analytical and creative cipabilicies bf 
. our students. T . . ^ . 

Toward acoomphahing these aims, we as teache 
bf Ehgliiii hold biiirselvea reajpbhsible for . 

• helping aU students become literate and capable 
bf fuhctibhihg in ah thcreasihgiy complex society 

• directing them to read and view materia ap- 
propriite to the? abilities'and interests 

• ehcou^png them to exchange ideas;, listen ; 
. perceptively, and discuss vigorously 

• urgihg th^m to write honestly in the spirit bf 
open inquiry 

• helping them expand their interests and reach 
' their fullest pbtehtial thrbugh lahgiiage 

By cbhtributthg in these ways, we hbjpe to expand 
the capacities of the human intellect and to pre* 
sehre the tniditibh bf free thought in a democratic 
society: 



For additional copies of this brochure, send request 
prepaid to the NCTE Order Department^ I I I I 
Kenyon Road, Utbana, lilinots 61801: Up to 14 
free; 15 ormbre, $.05 each. r 



Apprbved Octbber 1982 

by the Executive Committee, 

Natibhal Cbuhcil of Teachers of English 




Ree ommeoda U on No . 9 

' — — ' — -i- ^ * . 

.Tfie Coninittee reconroenjls that any mbdif icatibri to currteoluS for low 
achievers em|>hasize practice in written compdsitidri (with limited ojphasis 
on graimiatical terms), oral compos it iors {usage and patternsli as well as 
opportunities for reading and viecijig both for eriddwnerit "arid ?or the 
improvement of skills. 

RATieiWhE ■ ' i * 

if ^' ' 

The eommittee believes that curricului modif icatidris for low achievers 
• - _ _ __ ' ' I- 

should be carefully planned and evaluated so that these students do not 

spend most of their instructional time learning a narrowly' defined set of 

skips by rQte. The CoSnittee strongly advocates practice in writing (with 

---/•-._ ' , _ ■ ' 

limited emphasis on grammatical terms), oral compdsitidri (usage and patterns)^ 

*. t _ _ _ _ __ _ _ _j_ 

as well as many opportunities for reading arid ^iewirW a variety of literature 

- ^ 

arid media .both for enjoyment and the improvement of skills. 

tow achievers especially need effective instruction in coirinuriicatidri * 

skills because impbrtarit avenues of learning and expressing thetiselves are* 

closed to them without it. They need posiUve experiences with language " 

which help, them integrate what they learn in all content areas. HowiVer* 

too many times, they must endure more drill and practice activitiest which 

tend to further^ alienate them from language instead of motivating .them to 

learri. The Basic eommuni cation Skills Program outlined in Recdmmehdatidri 

Nd. 8 provides a description of a minimum program for low^achievers. Modifi- 

catidri df iristructibri, not the curriculum, through the uie of a variety of 

media and exjDerieritial learriirjg v/ill help ensure success for low achievers. 



fee omme nd a t i dh Nd . 1 0 

The Cdmmittee recdmme^^^^ priority for electives in Enqlish for 

grades 9-12 be given td Jdurrialism, Speech, Bebate, Drama, and Technical 
Writing, 



RATIONALE 

The Committee believes that in additioh^.to the Basic Curriculum oiiit- 
lined in Recommendation No. 8 that all local Units should make available 
electives in English for grades 9-12 an«l tha>t pridrity should be giviri to 
those courses that require the higher levels of corrtriuriicatidn skills and 
the application of those skills in miahihgful ways. The skills learned irt 
the courses listed above will provide students with lifelong learning skill 
regardless of career choices. 

The initiation of the North Caroliha Scholars Program should allow a 
student to emphasize English as a major program of study, Sincev a: North 
Carolina ScholaV should be able to speak and write at higher cognitive 
levels, pravision should be made for individual students to study areas 
other than those included in the standard curriculum. 

Recommend at-i oa Jto , 1 1 ' " ^' 

The eormiittee recommends \hat the State Board of Education support in 
the early school years an experiential curriculum based on an understanding 
of human growth and development^. The Comnit tee also recommends that the 
Department of Public Instruction continue to promote publications, staff 
development opportunities, and other acti^ help local school systems 

implement and maintain an experiential curriculum. 

RATigNAfcE ^ 

The eommittee believes tha^ the kindergarten curriculum is becoming 

too drill and practice oriented. Teachers feel pressure to work on pencil 

and paper activities, including reading and writing, before many, children 

are de\AelbpentAlJy ready for such work, kindergarten teachers often base 

teaching decisions on external pressures rather than on sound principles 

of child growth and development. These teachers, against their better 

judgment, know they are frustrating children by emphasizing drill and skill 

39 ' ' ' 



irvst.rijii>n in isolalibn and' ap^art f roni the child's world". ; 

Ac^ordin|"t(^-th€ test4m©ny^^^ to the ednmittee by child advocates 

from various associations, i^ewer arid tew6r .kindergarten classes offer childrer 

opportunities for a variety of concrete, multi-sensory experiences as a matted 

of cou^e. An interdisciplinary currtculuih; where children are able to 

explore, experiment, share, consult with adolts or other children, work fn 

small or large groups, or alone, seems to be less and less evident. 

_ The basic materials for kindergartiri— blocks, clay, paint, sand, and -'^ 

books— Sre slighted; as a result* resqurces for language, developire^ arid. 

early writing and reading are relegated to. thirty-rrii riute play, periods btf^^e - 

school begins. The majority of the day is spent iri reading groups, math ' 

• • . --^ ' ■ I 

groups, writing lessons, and sbping time. Coimjittee manbers, who 



kindergarten teachers, confirm^that changes in the^coriterit arid schedule of 
the kindergarten day artificially segment learning arid damage the studerit's 
erithusiasm for school. ^ 

.Th* editinittee feels that in order to help preserve arid iri some eases 
r^tOre effect ive"kihdergarten programs, educators must rispect jsrdcesses 
Of child growth and development-as well as the wide rarigi in rate, timing, 
and poteritial for learning that exists in young- childriri. Iri f^spdnse to 
the testimony of child advocates, the Corrmittee affirms the goals of, the 
first kiridergarteni established .in North Carolina Iri 1969: . ' , 

1. Stimulate each child's feelings of corifiderice arid self-wdrtho 
through the offering of many experiences withiri.a range of 
interests and competencies which will result iri a joy arid 
love fpr learriirig. • 



provide a Child-centered program which includes concrete, 
multi-serisdryexperei rices that have meaning for childreri 
and exterid their awareness arid understanding of the world , 
around them through ari'interdlsciplinary curriculum approach. 
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3i Provide an erwlronment^organized around learning interest 
^centers in which the child can use language tp label_and 
categorize bbjects^as well as situations w^ichr 
prbblen?- solving and decision making i^QU^tioriing^ evaj^utioni 
and cliscbveririg, ? 

Ai Include curriculum experiences that stimutate and jBticburage 
cf^eativity, .^-> s ^ - 

5. include a variety of fbms bf written^ and bral expressibn ^ 
which are accounts bf perSbnal 9hd ^roup experiences^ i,e,i^ 
cbnversatibhal group discussibns, experiences, stbrie^^ etc. 



I. 



5. Utilize games arid play a^ivities which help childreri tb use 
their bbdies with ease^ tb co^erate with bthersi tb be ; 
imaginative, -and tb try but varibus sbcial rbleSv! : ^ 

-7. Develop a broad conceptual base mbvirig from the, concrete to _ . 
the abstract iri order tb maRe skills iri all areas bf the . ' 
. ' curriculum more jneariihgful • ^ -. " - . 

^ 8. Provide times fdr the child ;tb work individually as wiTT as " 
; iri large arid small activities.'** * . y * 

' 'The preceding goals are still valid and have beeri used a^ a^fesis for 

a Haridbbbk for Kirtdergarteri Teachers published iri 1982 by the WcKlrtrrtj^rit 

_____ _ . --. ____ _. - 

Qf Public Iristri/ctibri* The Cbninittee recoirfnerids -that the handbook 

cdhtihue td be distri bitted arid that' §taff develppmerit cdhtihue to be 

(^ffe^ed td every hew kiridergarteri teacher/ . . 

Recdmmehdatidh Nd. 12 ^ 

r: ' The Gbimiittee recbmmerids that the Dipartlhent of Publicjnstruction ; 
develop anti' i-mplemerit a plan fdr cpllectihg and distributing materials and 
resources on the thirikirig processes arid iriclude strategies for teaching 
the thirikirig process that cari be Used iri all - curricular areas., 

RATIONALE . ^ ^ - - . % ] ,i , 

-• - . . - » 

■ The Committee believes that ^thirikirig is esSeritial to effective conitiurii 

"-1- ■ -.- 
cation. 

' ■ ■ - ■ . +> ' 

T h i n k i ng- s k i lis, i n vo 1 v ed i r* t he s tud of a 11 d i sc i pi i nes , 

are inherent in reading, writing, speaking, listening, and 
observing involved in the study of English, the ability to 
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analyze, classify/canpare^ forte^ make inferenc^^ 

Slid draw c6ncTus>bhS is essehtiin to the reasdhirig prbcessgs of 
itl ;adults. 

, EsientUl^of Engljifc , 1982) 



The Cowmitee knows there ire many excellent fnat'erials and t^sourcss 



available for teaching thinkirtg processes; therefor:e, it recommentfs that a 

plan be developed for provwing-a guide for teaching thinking ski 1 3s 

^ / ' 

across all disciplines, ^he CoBifJttee suggests using Rath*s and Wassermanrfr^s 

thinMn^ operations toyaevelop goals and;:Eerformance-1^^^ for a s^iition 

on Thinking Skills tp^be included in the i^evised 

Goals a nd Perfoma^e indicators . ^ 

V ■ • _ 



The Commttee recpRine^^^ 
the appropriateness of at grades one and 

two this y^r and consider riecoTnrnendatipns listed fn pi^iority order:- 

(aii^liininating the tests 4^^,, - 
{b) sampling* instead of testing 0 
[J) developing other evaluation criteria^ 

Recojwnendation lfe^^"13^ ; 



The eonwittee recdflweiids that the BeparCSwt of Pu61 
ec^ntinue effbfts to educate parents ^ teac^rs, adm1n1stt*atdrsj and the public 
7n the uses and abuses of te^ts> and ^ that^^fie Bepartmentr renew and^xpahd 
those efforts as the writing assessments are developed. » 

RATIGNAbE^ 

The eommitl^ b^lieye^ that standardized tests ::sampTe only a portion ^f 
what children learn in schools. Since learning includes cohcepts» skills, 
and attitudes in both the cbghitive arid affective dbfrains, many skills* such 
as speaking or thirikirig,- whifeh ar^ vital to a ebnipreherisive curricuTumi are 
difficult to test. Furthermore* the results of a single test indicate drily 
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how a student performed on that particular test oh that particular day; 
Because a testing program alone is not suffi^cient to evaluate learning and 
because diagnosis is an ongoing part of teaching, the statewide tests 
. should not be emphasized to the exclusion of other formal arid Irifbrmal 

• ■■ ' . ^ - . r' ■ ■ 

methods of evaluation and diagnosis. ''^ , ; • ^ 

' ■ - - - - - - : - 

The format' of the GAT is a series of^multiRle choice questibris*. Jhe 

•questibris measure very specific aspects bf specific skills. In order to 

ensure val idity arid reliability, Vertairi/aspects bf r^adirigifbr instance, 

cari be measured arid;:bth^s eanribt. "testability" may be a valid criterion 

fbr testmaklrig^ but it is ribt fbr curriculum plaririirig. , -j 

The testing prbgram bfteri adversely irifluerices curriculum and method- 

. blbgy. It can limit what and how ehildreri are taught. Many 1:e3^ers feel 
prisssured to charige their method? bf teaching to prepare their students 
for the test. If^ s1:uderits are tested dri small parts of spec1-f1c skills In 

I isolation,,then itiSriy teache the heed -to drill Oh small parts of 

specific skills 1h Isolation. Not only does the content of the tejts 
affect wtiat Is taught i but how the tests are structuffid also'a;Pfects how 
subject- matters are taught. 

n ----- - - - - ■ ^ 

Silice 1977 i North Carolina students have been evaljutted annually by 
*^he Annual Testing Program. Children In grades 1 ,apd^ 2 have been tested 
on reading and mathematics by criteridh-referericed^ tests. Students fn 
'^grades 3'iv'6, and 9. have been tested In readings, mathematics and language 
using norm-referenced tests. High school s;aj dents' m^^^ a minimum 

competence test In reading and mathema^^tic^ to graduate from. high school. 

North Carol ina students have continued to Improve /their scores on . ' 
these tests* during th^^^ 1^ f ive yfearrs. Prb^onents say that the testing 
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program has fostered conslstfericj" In fiurrlculiim and teaching statewide. 
Opponents say that the areas and otijectives tested have been g1 -^n undue 

efnphasis and that teachers feel pressured to teach to the test, the effect 

i) . _ _ _ _ _ ' _ _ _ 

of the statewide testing progtam on chlldreni curriculum^ scheduling^ 

resources, and methodology needs to be evaluated carefully by all educators 

A statewide testing program heed not necessarily dictate harmful 

curricula or teaching methods^ and It can accdiw^date Individual 

differences in child growth and develbpitieht. to do sd^ however, the 

tests need to be carefully selected^ students ^ parents educators^ and > 

the public need to look at the standardized tests in tpir proper contexts 

and test results should i^rm only part of the picture in assessing 

individual students or entire schools. Consequently, the Committee urg#s 

the Department of Public' Instruction, through its approprtate divisions^ . 

to educate students, parents, teachers, and the publioiin the valid uses 

of tests. 

The Cownittee strongly recommends the elimination of standardized' . . 
tests for grades 1 arid 2 because they are inconsistent with the 
philosophy ^f the early ehildhbbd::prografn previously outlined in the 
Program Description for Communicatioii Skills. 



Recommendation No. 14 • " - 

^ A 

_ ^ _____ _ _ _ _ 

The Committee makes the fdlldwirig reedmmeridatidris cbricerriirig the 
writing assessment: ] . 



(a) that the Anriual_ahd Competency Testing Cdntiiissibns ^es^gn the 
•writing assessments carefully to reflect ^e viev^bf writing 
as a prdcesSi especially to permit students time to plan 
their written respdhses and to rewrite; 



-RATIONALE 



The- Corrtrjlttee cdhtihues to have strong rese/vaticiris about the 
. * / 
wiHlting .assessments on the Arihual and Coinpetenc^ Tests for reasons 



outlined in the rationale, for Recommehdatidh Mo. 13; -sNeverthelesSi • 

% _ ^ _ _ - - ' ^ I -[ - - ) ■ 

the Committee supports the efforts of the. Testing Gdmmissidhs to permit 



students time to plan and rewrite their Wriiteh responses. Since 
p/ranning and rewriting are essential to t\fe process of Writing^ the writing 
assessment ipust maintain th{^ etiphasis. y j 



Reco mmendation No. 14 

^ . V, 

. (b) that tl^ Testing Cdrnmissiohs i/se centralized scoring for the 
scoring of the writing testSi/usirig trained readers in a 
central location. 



RAT-lOmE 



The Committee supports the efforts of the Testing Cortimissidhs tjo ■' 
use centralized scoring by trained ifeaders in a central location in 
evaluating the writing tests. This method will enhance the reliability 
of the t^stSi protect their? securi^y^ and eneburage teachers to understand 
the principles of tidlistic Scbrihc 



Recdmmehdatidn Nd.f 15 • 

* _ _ 

The Committee recdmmends that information based upon the latest 
available research ^ -be giv^ih td/tEAs oh how promotions and non-promotions 
affect students academicaljly, socially, and emotionally. 

RATIONALE ". 



The Coinmittee believed that tile State Bdard of Education should continue 

_ '\ _ / \ _ , ♦ _ ■ 

to initiate Studies on promptfon- and hdn-proindtidn. The Cdntnittee feels 
that most of the research supp^prts promotidh unless there "is a new apprdach 
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in tne teaching of a retained stgdint. The recent sttidj^ by the Division . 
5 '^ of^Researth, A^Studv of First -Qrade iibn^Prbmbtibhs i| cbnl:1qd^ that prbmbtin^^^ 
students in the first grade had a mare favorable effect bri riadlhg- v 
achievement tFian retaining then at the first grade. A revieW of ^ 
literature shows' that nbn-prbmbtions teW tb fjSve a negative effect on 
-'Student achievement. New studies heed tb be ebhdueted that assess students 
oyer periods of time and grades. Ba$ed bh review of the literaturci 
local boards of education- should carefUny review tSeir jsblicies on pro- 
motion and non-promotion and ensure that each student retajoed be given / 
^new approaches to learning the material br skills;'*; 



Recommen datjqn lib .16 

The Committee recomnends that the Staie Agency review the p^^ 
for fonnally adopting textbbo and other mat^ial's tbat support t Re 
teaching of cdmrnunication sfeilts^i^ am integrated curriculum. The 
Committee further recommends that: 

. (a) the State Agency strehgtheh .the textbb^ selection process By 
• developing more effective ways tb e3ucate textbook evalaatbrs; 

(b) the present restrictive ^efinitibn of textbooks be b^badene^, 
to also include other instructibnal materials -«.g^ computer 
software, reading kitsi dictibrtaries, or* trade books-; 

'.(c) th§ Agency seek but and purchase reading '^textbooks fbF the 
^ early years that are written in rich, natural language patterns 
and include a variety bf literature seleetibhs; 

(d) sequential 1-12 adbptibhs be ebhsidered ^tn; literature grammar^i^ 
and spelling texts; and "i'v - V 

'(e) per pupil expend iti>res for texts and other materials be increased 
to provide for variety, of materials needed at both elementary 
and secondary levels. 

. _ ' ' • I.-- , . ■ ' ' • . - ' 
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RATIONALE ' • • ' 

■ The Contnittee believes that textbooks have a prefdnrid effect on 

curriculum arid teachirig practieiss. Iniplementing this recommendation 

will, improve the selection Of apprdpriate communic^^ textbook^ 

Kr>2i Which tn turri'will improve the quality of instruction in the 

classroom. ^ : - ^ 

The ConfHYttee believes that the State Board of Education shbul^ 

S:tudy the textbook^ p changes. for prbvidi;4 a 

-ijidre flexible def irj>^idrt <i? teictbdoks. the uttlizatibn of more /Current \ 

irifdrmatiori and kj^^owl edge can drily be accessed through newer t^chnQldgies. 

The iricrease. df materials^ both print arid nbn~print, in/the edueatidnal 
market requires that all educators a.rid especially* textbook ^valuatoKS^^'B6 
well {rained in evaluatirig arid selecttna instructibrial ma^ Risings 
.costs for all materials require that additldrial furids iri^rades K-12 be 
allocated and that'all funds be.sperit dn materials that/have beeri carefully 
evaluated . ' . / 

Recdmmertdat443i^No> 17 . , 

/___The Committee recommends that ttie State Board of fducatidri suppbrt 
improved instruction by commissi^ td defirieVa to 

the recordkeeping, management tasks aihd other ridri^teachirig iriterruptidns 
with which teachers are currently involved. / 



RATIONALE 



The eommittfee. heard numerou^ reports from p^fessidnal orgarii^^dris» 
individual educators, and cbmfnitt^e merrbers concorning the non-teaching 
-tasks associated with all grad^Jibvel^. Because English teachers see 
mast of the students in a school i they are freouently asked to iT]anage 
prpects that have riq relatibnshlp to their teaching. Although, they are 



Jected "to keep records on their students* a cademic progress^ they 
Bel ieve that the ^mount of time devoted to nonrteachiHg ta^fes ebuld 
reduced. The eommittee believes that alterrt^lives should be fcMii^ito 
manage the recordkeeping tasks of classroom teachers so that they Have 
more^time to plan and evaluate instruction, --^ 

RecoiSnendatib^ Ndi 18 

The edimnittee recprrinends the Statef Boar^ :£aue||10n cdhtinue 
supporting reductions in^fie size of tommuhieatioh skills cTasses and 
develop a proposal for improving^ within four years ^ the workload 6f 
teachers so that it becomes cbhststent with| the, HETE g^deliries: 

• the elementary sehbal teacher shottldl be responsible f^^^ hp Sfdr^-^^ 
than twenty-five pupils ptfr class / — — '-^^ - 

V fun-time English teachers in seebSBary schoblsjje assigned 
a daily teachirisslbad of hb more t^fah ohie hundred students. 

The Bbmmittee further reecSrimehds that ih_ addition ^^t^^ guide! inesi 

middle schbbls/jtihibr high teachers should be lasiiSned a daily teaching load 
of no more than one hundred studphtsw "^^^ 

RATIGNAbE ^ ' 

The ebmmiitee feels that language skills are basic to every intell- 

igi^nt act and provide the means for receiving and expressing'informatibn 

and knowledge in all disciplines, to help all stjjjtents develop these 

important skil^ls, language arts/Ehglish teachers i<42 must ^ a^^ to v 

provide individual attention and guiidance. Perhaps the most common 

frustration the CorrSnittee heard was that teachers are expected to provider 

suecessful language instructibn to impossibly large groups of students. 

Their cdriterri was not a selfish bid for smaller classes; ratheri they 

believe that class size directly influences the amount of practice and 

cbristrUctive response students receive^in communicatibn* skills. Giahse- 

quently, the Committee urges reduction in the riumber of students in -a • 

■ ^ ' • ■ 
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tariguage Arts/English teacjiers at the middle grades, junior and. senior 
higK« curt-^ritly instruct approximately 150 studehts a day in language 
sfcillsi Wany studies indicate the dilemma of teaching one language task 

; to 15a students: : : : d : .. : ' 

. In a class of thirty-five students, one §pe^ per 
student would, take seven days to deliver and critique i 

• One paper a week f Or 150 students reguires^approximatel^ 37^ 
hours for read i fig and responding, even with techniques ^f 
conferencing and peer editing. ^ - 

Reading pf ten requires an individualized approach. 

The North Garbl iha Association fdr Supervision and Curriculum reported 

to the Committee: v 

The preseht flbrth, Carol ina class size at the secondary 
level of 1 :T50 places, 1 imitations on ^achers to do a. quality 
abb^ especially in taaehlhg and evaluating the writing process; 
The National Cburicil bf Teachers of Engl ish has; if or at least 
the last ten years recbmmend^^ a secbhdary class size of 1:190. 
Therefore* NASCD ItrbhgTy'recbmmehds that cbasideratlbn be v 
given to a. reduction in class size at.the secbndaryiievel ; ; ; i'.?', 
The issues of writing and class size are fhterrelated,- me ^ - 
present clas| size ma^es it difficult to dot a quality job in : 
grading the lar^e numbers bf papers require^;;^ | 

/ " • ■ \ ■ _ _ ._■ - _ ^ ' : - 

^The Committee recbmmends a prbpbsal for improving, within -the next 
four years> the workload bf teachers. The Cbmrnitteei alsb urges local units ^ 

to plan carefully the writing teacher's class loads. To improve their writing 

_• _ _ _ _ . _ __ _ ' * t 

skills* students need to write frequently; arid their wbrk requires individual 

attention and constructive responses. As several research studies pbirit btiti 

students suffer and writing prdgrams deteriorate wheri the teacher's class 

load prevents giving students the drie-tb-prie iristructibri their wbrkUeserves. 

Local units can encourage more frequent writing and greater emphasis bri the 

process by assigning reasonable class loads. 



The eommittee recowBwj^s that the SUte Board of education cohtlhyis 
; t«|veondoct a study to de^fwlpe the, effective, and efficient use of time 
'in both the length of the $thbo1 day and the school year. 

RATIONALE ' - . 

fhfr^^onmitt^ supports thfr^effo 
study the effective and efficient uSe of tine in both the length of'the 
pchool day and the school year. Any major study of the len§th of the 
^chbol day amd the school year mbst fJocus bh wha| Is best fbr^^stqdents, 
and on how they learn. 

Some factors prisihtjy affecting students SHd today 
include the viewing impact from felevisiori and other vidio rfledlums, the 
infortriation and knowledge exploslbhi the slwer te^ for interactive 

Jearhihg such as.tHe cdmputfr, and ^ny changes In tfie fomlly $|ructure 
and society. Other fact^^irs in %he elassrooni sucV^s interruptid^ class 
loads* teacher's jDaperi^rlCi and pulUout programs also 

learhirf^* ^ 
Recent research studies cbri^i hoe to proyide bvef^irhelmlng eyideh^e^at 
9hildreh can learn faster and bcPtter with new ways and inethbdsi^ Any models 
that result from a study of the school day and year rSu^t reflet ri^eht 
. research irt at|t6htion spansi retehtibri of fcnowled^^i learntng stylesi ^ 

communicatiohs processes arid iMrhings and child and adolescent growth arid , 

-• '^^ - ^ --_ ^ - - ' ', --_ y . . - 'J - : ■ 

: development. The study shoulcjl. also pffer alternative mbdels ^hat remove 

categorical fuiKling and allow for creative mahagemerit arid Iristructibri tisirig 

the best of human resources and tajfhnoldgy. • 
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Recom mendation No, 2d-A ,^ • 

■ ; The Committee supports and encourages the full implementatidri of the 
Quality Assurance Program. . 

Itecomm&iidatldri No, 

_ the Gonsnrt^ &1vii1oTis of Cp^un1« 

Certification arid Trairiingdevelop a process to strengthen teachers abilities 
to teach coiTfnuriicatidri skIT The ebromittee recommends thaf the State 
Agency identify areas Ihv^ich the need for teacher training programs in ' 
•communicatiDrFSkHls is especially acute and encourage teacher training 
programs in these areas. . 

.RATIONALE ^ 

The Quality Assurance Program ^offers IB Wfective plan for determining 
competencies required for initial teacher certification. The eommittee 
i;i^fecommends that the Quality Assurance Program be used in determining ...r. 
certification for teachers of Engl ish/tariguag^ Arts. 

In meeting the staffing needs of the ebmmuriicatibn Skills Program, the 
following, persoririel may be appropriate: 

-J 

• . Certified Early Childhood Teacher, Intermediate Teacher^ 
•_ ^ecgjidary English Teacher 
.Specyal Education Teachers (h0, 6T, EH, and others) 
• - .Speecht Clinician 
: Competency Remediation Teadher ^ 
. . ' . Reading Teacher *' 

: Drama Teacher - \ [ , 

. Journalism Teacher ^ 

• Writing , Lab Teacher * , - - • 

. Med^a Spjci^alist . , * - 

: Superv^i^ls^;- • - ^ 

. Priricipat'jkridwledgea^^^^^ COTmunlcation skills content} - 
. All content area teachers gontr^ 

convnunication skills, including teachers, of ttie, cultural , 

;;_arts — . ^ ^ ' ' - — 

. Instructional Aides. ► 

f'.- The Committee feels that the Quality Assurance Program offers an excellent / 

* ■-- . ^ ." ' ■ , , . * ~ ■ 

plan far determini/ig competencies requTred for iri.itial certification^ " 
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The_Comm1ttee_ Strong 1j< ^rufcirstf tlie teaeter-ald^ pit^ffrm In graces K-3 
and rBcamen4s that: • 



(a) instructional aides be provided for grades 4-^6 

(&I ih§ determtne^ tire^oinpetenc les r^ed^ by teacher a^i das— 

a*«l provide smi^H for eff«ct<vely training aides. 



' 4.: 

The growing ,tr«id is to «»p1oy certifi^ tochers to perform the role 
of aides. Howevert state technical and coranwnity colleges offer courses 
that prepare individuals if) specific areas such as teacher associatet 
teacher associate with reading emphasis, child care worker, «ar1y childhood 
a^^ociate^^Qcaf ion aide^ sp^ial education associate, jind toacher aide. 
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The Committee recdmmends on-the-job training for dXt educators in: 

_- J ■ * 

.(a) the communication process 

{b)^human grbWth and development 

(c) methodology for all learning styles ' 

(d) strategies for teaching the thinking processes 

" # ^ _ 

(e) strategies for teaching study skills 

(f) educational media and technology- 

RATigNAfcE . . , " • 

The edniiiittee believes that admihi stra tors and suF^rviso^^ eah^rovjde 

_ • \ _ ■ _ _ _ _ ■ / . . _ ■: ^"i 

leadership to improve the leaching of the caiiiShi cation ski 11 s* To serve 

" ■ ^ . •' - 

effeetiyeTy, ttowevar^ tfey should be. involve in inservice twining tfiat 
deals with cbntenti in struct ftrial tecfiniquas* and the upgradirig of Ve''sbna-1 
eommuflication skills. The following inseryiee training is reebnriehded : 
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1) Principals' institute ^ ^ ^ 

2) State Supervised Workshops ' - 

3) Regional workshops conducts through the Regional Centers 

4) State level meetings conducted bj? professional orgarrtietidns * 
(NCETA, NCIRA, etc.) ' ' - . ; ' 

5) Col lege and University courses : i - : : ^ ^ 

6) Monthly meetings (LEA p supervisors^ . 
and teachers sharing resources that relate -to the teaching of . 

the communication skills. 

Re c ommendation No. 23 _ ; . . • 

The Committee recommends that on-the-job training for all teacHers 
df communication skills include: 

(a) cbmmunicatton skills as processes 

(b) strategies for integrating the cdmmurvl cation skills^ - ^ 

■ 

(c) time management and instructional techniques 

_ _ . . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ r ' .' -; ' 

(d) db.servatiohs of effective teaching strategies 

^ (e) evaluation of textbooks afid instructional^ tech-^ ^ 

nology for different learning styles and abilities. 

RATIGNAbE ' ^ * : ^1 

^he Committee sa~pport?^he efforts of the State Board of Education to 

provide staff development for communication skills teachers. During the 

two year^study, the Committee reviewed numerous reports and research studies 

Which indicated a need to expand on-the-job training for all teachers in 

■_ A_ _» _ _ . _.. _ - 

communication skills, training based on the latest research on learning and 

instruction. - 

The ratii^nales supporting the first twelve recommendations higfrlight the 

rieed to retrain teachers in the process approach; to help them develop 

strategies for integrating teaching reading, writing, viewing, speaking, and 

listehihg; and to provide training in methbdbldgy and management , of .instruction. 

, - -I - •• ■ s 

Cridwledge df child develdpmerit , hew learning styles, and recent research on 
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"hbw people learn" need to be irw:erperdt«J into this trainihgi jSs hew ^ 
tecfHfegies continue tb ihave ah in^ct mi cofjinuhicatioh and language 
1 ear^g if tMChers t hansel ve^ understand these complex processes^ 

The Cdrtlmittefi fiit^t^^ilr sugge^^ that oh-the-ddb training _sh6u Id focus 
dri all of tJhe cdrtinirhicitidh sfcilH^ fiot dti^t reading. Comprehensive 
trai'hing should incHide attehtien to t^eading^ writing^ spealcing, Itsteningr 
viewing^ and thinking slcills. ether tdplc^ for oh-th^-job training 



should ihcVa|^|s ^ 



1 ) CI assrodiTi manager techniques that aiiphaslze ihstructidh&l 
prganizatipn that ihcludes whole groups i Srwll grdupSi Cente^^^ 
stations and other techh1<fues for individualizing instruetidhi 

2) Methi^l^y for all learning styles; \ - 



3) * Tec^wques for teaching exceptional students; 

4) ^Hmnan growth and 'developnejit; * • 

_• _ _ _ ' ■ _ . . 2- - - - , - ■ _ - r; \ ' 

5) Effective use of instructional materials, including educatiotial 
media and technology; ' / ^ 

6) Utilization of t«t flSta; 

7) Human relations; and - 

8) Integrating the teaching of the communication skills. 



Committee recommends that personnel who work with educational ly 

handicapped students p classes have training in working with 

students who have special needs. 

RATIONALE 

The Committee urges that all persdhhel (teachens and instructidhal 



aides) working with resource classes shduld receive special tKaihing td 
prepare them to instruct the educationally liahc^capped child. Ideafly, 
this training shoujd include the following: 
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1) For certifjeL personnel, academic ct^edtt foi; college level 
classes related to the teaching of tommunkatloh skills. ; 

2) Eor teachers and aides > dn-the-j-ob trainihg^ 

— . ...for individualizing instrdction and grouping for instruqtion 

within a class. ^ ; ' • . • . 

3) For teacHers^nd ai^ ' - 
teachers ari5|_Mdes to wdrl< tdgether efficiently.; : 

4) For vdlUriteers . workshops involvirio hiethdds of assisting in 
classroom activities (slich as listening, tol^ and 
helping students to irnprbve their coriifiuriicati^ sfcills). 

♦Educatidnally handicapped students usually have sev!ere de^ 

in communi cat ion skills, rmpdrtaht ways of usini laM^ and to 

express themselves are denied them unless they r0c:eife iritehsive, posits 

Instructidh. Fdr this reason^ the teachers of language arts resource classes 

should be well prepared to improve the reading arid writing skTlTs of their « 

students. , • ^ > .."^ ' 

Since the ma\^in purpdse df having resdurce cla,sses is to prbvidlV- 

remediation for each student's cdrnmuriicatidns difficult persoririel 

working with these students need to be prepa,r^ed td deve|dp arid implemerit 

individualized educatldnal plans. Staff wdrkirig with resource classes also 

need expertise In group ng students whd have sirhlTar def iciericies. 

A teacher anU instruct idrial aide should furictidri as a team; therefore, 

staj^ develdpnient that prepares teachers and aides to work together. With 

.dearly defined respdrisibilities for each [Sersbn, would erihance feheir 

effect tveness. In the elementary grades especially^ vdltiriteers from the 

community, if properly prepared, can assist cdmpeteritly iri givirigj students 

individual attention to improve their reading and 'writing skills. 
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_ The CgcnmH teachers :Hi?ii'^l'?r for' 

reinforcing thi effective teachiii^j^^^ and further 

recommends that: ^■'^■y;''- 

(a) , teachers in other subject areas^ appr^opriate staff 
. - development^ i 

(b) the State Agency d^scribe^the r« reinforcing*:-^- ^ 
effective teaching^of communication IkillsV^ . , H^V' 

(cltthe State Agency" prepare documents on the teaching Of these 

• s;! : :5!al1s for a11 d^ ■ /'[^S-:. . 



. RATIONALE ... •■;:>:••■•<• 

The Committee be! 1 eves th^t students will be more succeissful in 
developirig their abilities tb .cdnSftuhl if they apply their language 
skills to meaningful information aftd experiences. Since all of the : 
cdmmUhlcatidn sM^ are used iri some f^rni in every classroom^ the • : 
Committee's recdimi^adlitibh encourages teachers in all" diseijiines to 
support instruction in language siji lis as they rftajce assign arfd 
deliver 1|[>structidn. i ' • ' / : / 

Revising the Nbrth CaH^lina Course of Study i the Competency Goals 
and Performance IhdicatdrS i and the Program Descrijjtidh for Cdnwnuhicatidh 
Skills wmiTd give all educatdrs cdmprehenstve guides td use in a variety 
of Ways. The gulde^ together with on-the-job training^ wduld give teachers 
in all subject areas additional strategics for effectively teaching thftir. 
students to use reading, writing, observing^ speaking, and listening to 
master content In noh-Engli^h courses. 





fcANSIJASE ARTS eURRieUbOM STUDY HEHB£RSHIP 



Cha irjfiah : r'^r£ Robert Hanes , Deputy Stiperi ntBTrtFeot 

Efjarlotte/MeeRleribdrg' School System ■ : ' * . 

)1 E. Sedbnd Street ' 3 - 

0; Box 30S3F: ::r: " T : " - , • 

GBarlotte* Ne 28230 ' ; | 

(7e4M79-75S0 ♦ ; ' 

SeneraT ftdmiriistrator.: Gharles H. Rivers, Director" . : 
Rale,Wh eddrdiriatbr: Hargaret fiayl-e^ Assistant Director i 

Division of' fearanuni cat ion Ski 11^^^^^^^ ^ 
i-.y l?oom 206i EaScailon Building v 4t, ' * 

Raleigfc NC 2761! . ^ . ? 

(919);^-37d3 ^ 

PARENTS ;^; " / . ■ , • •. .TEACHERS . v ' 

Mr. WalW t. Davi5^ Jr. - • ' Ms. Harlefte Cbrbett. 
Route 3, Box 2-8 ' . ' , £ast Mecklenburg«Higfi School ■ 
Norwood, Ne 28128 ! 6800 Monroe Road 

' ' ,Charlotte/Meck1enBurg ScfiMl;-^ 

. ^ • ' . Charlotte i Ne 28212 . 

Mr. Milton Sills (Pr*incij)ar)^ . . " < ^704) 537-'303l -"T . ' ^^^ --^j^ 

Aterdeen Elementary SctoqV • ' y * ' ' i 

Moore 'County School: System Mr. Brooks ie Ifarrington 

Aberdeen, NO 2^15 - . StanfonlJr^ High School 

(9J9) 944-1523 / " Orange County^^etioffl^ystemT 

. ■ ' Route 4.; Boj< 69-A 

TEACHERS Hillsboh^h, NC 27278 

Ms. Nettye Jonis ] • (919) 7^2^114, . 

West Havel ock Elementary School • y ^ u • r 

Ha,ii6?"Ne 28532 • ' ' ' ' Rob«on County ScWV 

Mr; Ulgh-^Bud) WaU ■ (919> 739*)^ ^ 

d. A. Peay School • rKwi^'e 

Hyde County School System . ^m-iikS^l liSif-^-^.., c.h^^ri 

c^an riMa"..*!.. Mr 97QQC . (Ml 1 1 bropk El ementary School J 

fSfS^^SpfilSii C wake County School System 

(919; 926-301 I Route 8, Box 449 ' . 

Ms. Frances Williams ' ""^ H^^'^^^^hlil^^lrHnn^ ' 

Sputh French Broad Schdol • . (91?) 876-0640-School 

South French Broad~ Avenue ■ o^.^, p^.^,," ^ 

J^^"^]]^ 'i?^ WM" ''^M . y Se To?" igf cLl^- 

f7nirJJl'.?nfi ' ' County School System 

(704). 255-5306 . . 638 Walnut. Street * , ^ 

' Gary, NC 27511 
- - ■ (919) 467-9844 ; 



Ms. Gall.DraQ^c 
Banner ol R Elim6ntarj*'Schto61 
fivgV-y esunty School System 
Baaner Elk» m MSW'' T 
(704) 898-557.5 

Mrs . Patricia Yr^ranf^ p"^''^^^^^ 
P. <3> Box 13^8. ' 
- y^^Hcinville, NC 27055 

t ■; :■ ■ • ■ 

- _ ' _ _ ■ 

Mr. DanteT Pace ^ 
West HendersonjHIg'h^School 
Hehdersbn epunty Spliool Systan 
3600^Hay wood Road f 

irsonvljHp.NC 28739 ^ 
;391^«00 • 

' *0r . Rgbift Nil sOn - 
.yoke County School System ' 
3J0 Wooley Street 
Raeford, NC 28376 ' 
(^^19) 875^4106 

SUPERVISOR ^ - 

0r. js^av Ice Brett 
?i(iddl§^Secondary Education 
flertfofd County School. System 
B'ox 1/68 

Win ton,. NC 27986 
358-1641 

dOLbEGE PROFESSORS ■ 

iJir. Erifea L/ndonahri .'.'^ 
English Department *' 
.ygC-Chapel Hill 
(^eenlaw Building, Q66-A " 
Chapel Hill i NC 27514 ■ 
(919) 962-5481 



COLLEGE PROFESSORS 

, Dr'i Anita Moss Pf^ofessbr 

' English Department 
UNC-Charlot|i^ • 
Charlotte,Jsc: 282£ 
(704) 597-22961 




.\ 

V 

— \ 
\ 

- . . . . \ 

Or. Joe Mil ner 
English Oepartinent 
If^akei Forest University 
Winiton-Saliiij, NG 27109 
(919) 7gl-5342 

Dr . i Ri ehar# Eraddock 
-JEpglish Department 
Western Carolina bniversfty 
Cullowhee.NC 28723 
(704) -^27-7211 

i 

EX-OFb^ lb MEMBERS ' '-''l 

(Division of CommupicatiOri Skill s^ St 

M. ,. 

Charlotte Barnes Raleigh Stiff 
Laura Masts- -' Regions. ? 
NorrHarr tbgarr - Regioln 8 



4-8 



Molly Sloan - Region '2 
Sh?£.1ey Owew - Region 4 
Pat Finger >Y Reg ion 5 

9-12 

Linda Perry - Regiofrf j 
Nancy Steller - Region.e 
Larry Tucker - Region 3 



Jerri Mesiner 
Mary Ann Weathers 
Betty Jean Fdust 
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APPENDIX B 



Review of theCurricurum Areas 
•■ . Language Arts, K-YZ 



Ihtrddlictidri: Robert Hahes »_ Harp^^^^^^ 

" ' " ' ' ' " ' '~ ^ ' " ; ■ -^S r'--'^- ■ • ; 

Purpose: To review bahguage Arts/Bewtlrig Course of Study 
To review bariguage Arts^ea^ Goals 
To disauss. and record- arjy qUestibhs for ebri^ideratidri under 
:^ the major questions , - ' ; 



' K-3 ^ Chairperson: Mrs, Jean Garriss 

;^in^ SiTls . . r 
-jO^ettit dones 



^rF^nfce^'Willianls . ^ 



Gayle Draughbn- 




Norma 

tapra ^ 

Charles Rivers \ 



-Walter DaviSt Jr.. 
'L(^igh tBud) Wahab 
, Wi(|)da Harri^ . 
J Patricia Yale, 
i JdS^^i lhir ^ 
* Rlolard Cradddck 



Bi^ojc^i^ flarri rigtdri. 



MGllySloan^ 
Shirley Owen , 
Jerri Meisner 
Betty ;Jean Foust 



9-12 ^hai rpersdh : Marl ehe . Cdr bett 



;|a CrbdR 
' Daniel Pac* 
Mauvice Brett 
Erika Linderriann 
Anita Moss 
Mary Ann Weathers 



^rry Tucker 
Linda Pferry 
Nancy Steller 
Robert Hane^; 
l^largaret Gayla 
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/ ; ; SUBCOMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

Seneral Administr^ator: Dr. Charles Rivers ^ 
Curriculum Study Chairperson: * Dr; Robert Hahes 
Raleigh Coordinator: Margaret; .Gayle 



Curricut wi^— fOr.^b Haries^ i 

Chairperson: Pr- Anita Moss _ 
Team ^Members:^. Marl ene Corbett, Dr. Nancy Steller 

Norma Logan 

Patricia Yale- 

Dr. Richard Craddock 

Ernestine Wooten ^ 

Bill McMillan - , t 

Methbdblogy/^esburces (Dr. Charles Rivers) . 

Chairperson: Erika Lindefnann ' 
Team MMberr5 Larry tuc jeer » Jerri Meisner / 
Milton Sills - * • 

WarrtJa Harris . ' - . .. . ^ ^ 

. ' Shirigy Owfh j . - . . i t::!^^, 

V Mary Ruth Crdofc V ' - i j 

Mati^y PurrieTT . ' J 
/ Jean .Sarriss / - ■ ■ 'f 

^ - - ^ ^^1—'- 



Evaluatibhj^egtihg; (Margaret Gayle) 

Chairpersqji: Dr. Bob Nelson , ^ , 

Tearn^Members:i- Dr Joan Finger 

Gayle Draugljion , - ; - * 

Laura Mast-" \ • 

Frances Williams ' 

Dan Pace./.; 

Wayne Diyflbn ^ ' 

Brooksiai.Harrihgtbn 

Teacher>. Traihi-qfl/Staff ihq (Margaret Gayle) 

Chairpersbnr; , Dr. Mauvice Brett .-i — - . 

.Team Members:. Dr.Mc^ly Sloan, Linda Perry 
^Ne'ttye /Jones 
Bud Wahab ' 
Charlotte Barnes. 
Hary Ann Weathers 
Betty Mqare 
i. Dr. Joe Milher 

^ wg); teribaviSi' parent^epreSentative will serve as a resource person 
"^ .n fQyp cdi^^mittei^^*^ . • _ 
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APPEND rx D/ 



Sub-ebmmi^tees Wo/rking Plari i- 



( 



■ r 



Purpose ; To re^ne the issues for _^Judy for the 
Project rK-Tfir^ff^ 

Evalaatibn/Testing, and TeSaqher Training/Staffing. 
Sbjecti ves ; : * 

. Identi?y a11 major ^s^ues _ j 
. . State the rationale for each issue _^ 
. jAssess the issues in relation to the present curriculum ^and 



practices 

/.conside^all the quest i^^ ^ 
. /cohsideflPkl terhatiyes * 



/ 



. Identify key points (dttar. research, bbservatidh) for each issu^'e 

. Gather ai^ditibhal data if necessary 

^; State recbmmfeh^ fbr each isstie 

;^ consider pbsi tive-negative aspects 

: -rcbhsider all variables : 

/ State pdssible butcbmes 

_• .' ^ It • 

• ' _ r ^ ^> effect 

^ y M on LEAs and tlie SEA 

Res poll s 1 bi 1 i tti&s ; Chalji^fe antf Support team Members will be responsible 

• 7" 7*^r"!?^o^^ ' • •. 

, .,^^;^Qbnducting meetings ■ - • ' 0' 

: Setting meeting dates x * / • - 

- . Recording all mtinutes of each*meeting ' ■%'^ 
: . Collecting and maintaining all materials needed for study ' 

. Reporting to the Administrative Tiam_: Dr. Bob fehes* -f' 

Dr. CharlevRlvers, and Margaref Gayle ^ ^ ^ 

. Submitting draft report(s) to the Study C^^^ f 




_ Ex-officia members and other division stafT^nfienbers serve as a. 

^ support system* to alV committee members. * ' . , 

Memos will be sent to all participants bri a regular bakis cbheerhihg 
progress of sub-grbup meetings. Please leave summer addresses and v-^ 
tel-ephbrie numbers with chairpersbns. 



: 



0 • 
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- FORMAT FOR COLLECTING 6ATA 

N; dw Language Arti^Currtcul Urn Study (IC-12) ' 

\ ■ 



Subcoirm-lttee: 



li Wador Area (issues, curriculum content, etc.) 



II. QQest1on(s}: 



■ V 



III. Key Point (s): 



IV. Possible Reconmen3ation(s); 



■i . 



V, Possible Dutcorn6{s): 
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APPENDIX 



LANGUAGE ARTS CURfj i CULUM PROvJECf ' 



SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES 



November 30, December 1, 1981 ^ - ' 

. Organizatidnal Heetihg ^ < ; 

. Remarks by Assistant State SaperThtendent, for Instructional Services, 
'.. George Kahciy and Deputy State Saperintirident, Jerry Beaver 

(Process f§i| the Study , ap Issues) • 
. Historical Persi)ective/' ' ^ 
i^rriculum TrendsjNatidrial, Stated tocil) 
. lev-iew of Curricular ^eas: -K-Si^^-S, "^-12 
^' (^rse p-f Stgtfy , Competency G^al s/ Performance Indicators . 

: Program Descf iptioH r" ■ T~ ~ 

^ • Four Major Areas of Issues (Organization- of Sub-Cownittees) 

- Curriculum . . ■ . 
' - MethoddTbgy 

- Resources * • . ' . * - 
' - Staffing >• 
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february 5, 1982 "The^Task at Hand" - Dr, Melton 

Quality Assurahce/Teacher^tertifjcation - toni Patterson 
■ V. Legislation Pertinent to Curricu^ ' . ; ' 

, Collecting the'Data (Format).; . • . ; 

- . Iss.ues Refined by Grade Level Groups:' K-S;- ,4-8^659- 12 . 

- . Papers and Oral Presehtatroris Reviewed by Committee from Educa tors - 
and'College Resource Persons Cdheerning Child De^ 
it^mpl ications for Curriculum Develbpmeht ' 



it^n 



May 6-7, 1982^ 

. Open meetihg to invited prafessional. organizations' arid related groups 

_-to bring add it i-onal issues or coricerns _ 
.. Reports- from the sub-groups: K-3, 4-8, and 9-12 '(ideritificatibri of 
issues related .tq grade levels) ,.; ^ 

Discussion of procesV for gathering infbrmatibn - a 

. Rebrganizatioh of G^jttees on major issues: Curriculum^ Evaiuatibh' 
arid^ Testing, Methodblogy and Resources, and Staffing arid Trairiirig. 



^^::^^^^:^ti Sepi&^ery 1^2^ . 
" " Wii^l.^'^iitfie^mee 1 1 hg s ■ 




ion for Issues 



fepbrts from cbnmfttees 
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February 2, 1983 > ' , 3k . 

. Reviewed and discussed the first draift of the recdmmeridatibns 
. Discussed possible curriculum changes which are riot mehtibried in the 
present recbmmefl^^tions: ^ . 

• Realignment of conterit in grades 

• Amount of classtime spent on literature versus the communication ^ 
_ skills* especially cempositiori 

t"''- Transition from reading skills to i iterature 
^e.P'iscussed other area:s: ' - - . > , 

• CertifieatiQri of drama teacHps ^ 

• Certificatidri of Englisfi teae>§^rs and language arts teachers^ ' 
-^aiscussed questions arid^ caricerris that were mentioned in the. interim 

report to the Board on the mbrriirig of Febrdary 3. 1983 
' _ . ' • - ' - ' ?v - 

January - April, 1983 . _ ; , * - ^ a 

. Conducted a survey In all the lEAs_ • ^ ^ 

- . Wrot^_ and edited the finals draft of recbmrnendat'ioris from the cbriitiittee 

; ^ ■ ■■■■ 'r^'^r^' ^ ■ V* ■ ' ' . , . V • 

Ma^ 1983 ^^^ :;: _ V _ . 

. Reviewed and revised thei^final d^aft of recommendations /from the committee 
. Discussed questions rela||ied to the fbHbwIng: . 

- Have we sufficiently addresjed_|ir 

- Have we_roade ebnerete; recommendations concerning amou of time . ' 
allocated tb skilly rv^^^^ 1 tterature and compos itign?,\ 

V - Do we -need tb li:st-^bme l-ecommended courses (content) annotated * . 
f br K-3, 4-8^ arid 9^1^? . ' . = 

- Are there other ebrioerris? ^ - 

- How does thjB report released by pe Nat^fi^l ddmmission ' - • 
' Excellerice iri Education irnpact on pur study? 

- Db we need more time to collect data?; ^ _ 

• Db we^rieed to say something about tjmf:^ si ndl the S<^te Boefr^ 
has depided tb "do a study at their meeting on Wednesday? 

■i.-.-i •■; ■ 

June 198a May 1984 . ^ '^^-^ 

. Edited alT riarrative reports for th? st&dy report /-v*l 
. Summarized all 'data ' _ ^ ' :v 



Wrote ajid edited final repart^. 
Published report to be preSeritl^d: tb the St^a •Bbard-^or acceptance 
in, April - 

Disseminated curriculum report 
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. : SU«4^y OF Tfl£ MftddR ISSUES STUDIED BY TRE COMMITTEE ' . 

_ ^ The ma jar issues addressed by the Cortinittee were corieehtrated in 
-jouj.maaor areas: 1) earriculum, 2) Methodology/Resdurces, 3) Evelaation/ 
Testing, arid- 4) Staffing/Training. ' 

' &<irr;,I?^*.^??S!^J^^^^ program established by tfie State Board of 

.|ducation in October 198ff^^has provided the focus for determininq the ^ 
►ffi°Jj^issues In Jhe curriculum area. Many of the concerns in curriculum 
1?IlJ^ °J^^^^^"^-^*'^^°™""^'^3tion skills as content rather than 
freating th^ as processes or tools for learning all knowledge. 

. ; sues identif fed in this . 

!^ the importance of f1| ihe ^nm^^ 
'learning -- is cpiS^^ati^ ^^-^^^^^^ 




5^J-.- - the emprasis^^^^ than orij-iding across the 

r curricuTum^ji(fing a^yapety of materi ^ , 

. " and listening in the curriculum, despite 
■■^ r .S*^§?ron9^feW»itSE?iii tile North Carolina eomDetencv G oaU and 
'-■^ ' <TOrf ohta tear^Tffdfcgt&rs . ' — 




Jfte^fc^ far ah effectlVel"'Vie»»ing curriculum 
tene|^ needed for communicating in. the age of 
...teehnb logy v-^^^^ '■' ."^ . ' , •• • 

> --the _impGrtanc| of an experientaT cuprictiJUm in the early childhood 
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%:/ - the rkHgnment of content in all skill areas, liierature:, and 
■.-^ gramn^PBr grades. 7-12 (What is a good program for grades 7-12?) 

ilst2%^®^°"^^^^^^ Methodology and Resources, includes issues- 

•elated. to present practices, new research studies, and available resources 
ssues include;'- . ' . 

- testing's impact Oiiabthe curriculum a'p bh methodology - 

- te^books arid afternafiVes to textbooks: longer adoptioris of 
certain texts^ merger of texts for more effective teaching arid 

. cgst savings, and other materials to meet the new learriinq styles 
o| today's students ^_ 

^ - best methods for teaching all the commuriicatibn skills and for. ' 
integrating the skills ' . 

' liV^U*^^" °^ ^^'"^ *° skins areas arid yj^rature at all, grade. " - 

- articulation to parents and the public of^Sth^^^ 
resources needed \ "N 

• - - 65 



^-r:- The third area of study has involved issues in evaluation and testing 
that have an impact on curriculum, methodoldgyi and teacher traihihg; 
Issues identified in Eva luatf on/Testing include: 

r. fonnal and informal assessment ' 
^ retentidn/non-retention rates 

- test utilization 

- test taking skills • ^ 

-jinhual/cdmpeteney testing objectives ■ ' 

and other 

_ the fourth area of study fhcludes issues r^lat^d to Staffing and 
Training. Issues include: , * - - 

- teacher competencies in relationship to the new cdnfnuhieatibri : 
skills curriculum in the Quality Assurance Program 

- tijymportance of the teacher aide prdgfam . 

- tnWeasibility of reducing clais siie 
= - staff developrnent guidelines* pricttces » and fundi ng 

-> the iraportaa^e of training in the coiniianncation processes, ' 
espeeiayiy^wHtihg, for all educate 

- suppdrtjprbgrams— federal and stSte ' * * ' ' 




' The ec 

that have 
are made to 

i 



ttee i^ill assess c^irefully all the questions and cdheef-ns' 
n fofmulated during t^iis study before the final r^cdlSnfehflati 
[the State Board 6f Education. * - 



ons 
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-LANGUAGE\ARTS_CURRICULUM STUDY 
*4 ' QUESTI ONS FOR CON SIDERAflQW " 

I. eURRIHUtUM 

What should be the state's role in curriculum develdpmerit? — 
What should be^the^-design of a mastery curriculum fpr all students? 

How do we_detemine what the affective goals are in the Engl ish/banqua<ie 
Arts currncuium? How do we bes't deal with them? - 

What are t>he imp! leations of technological Ghanges in our society, for 
the Engl ish/Language Arts carricalum? Who should teach computer literac# 
and when should ttiat instruction begin? * - • 

How practiMl 1s today's eQrri^ How do we impTemeht a curriculum 

that me'ets the needs of 1nd1^?idual student^ of^today? What should be ' • 
the format oT curHculum? Shotfld there be a' h1erarx:Hy* of skills? If ' 
so,' , who decides? - - \ . ' 



Does the core curricul urn -facos essential 1 if ^ skills through: 
. probj em solving 

. thinking skills ^^^^Ss'^z^ 

. dev^fopmeiTt of responsibility ^ ^>^vV^' 

. teaching for independence? I , ^^^i^ 



_ ■ _ _ ; <-._' ■ ' r ■• • ■• • . ^ 

Are the communication skills used to achieve these essential life skills? 

rfdw do. we integrate the skijls of. cormiuflication Ss one broad eafriculum 
and with other ebhterit areas? •> 

What should the requirements be for graduation? '^'11'*- 

' • *fhat is the feasibility ^ returning to "tra^ 
for English, grades 9-12? ' 
. What is the feasibility of a focus on the five skill areas in year 
long courses at the secondary level? 

What_are^the processes of the five skill areas ancf how are they best ' • ' V 
developed in students K-12? _ j ^ 4* 

How does language develop in students K-12: 



Kindergarten: Study all the issues as outlined in the Kioderaarten 
for the 8 0^5 paper ~ " 

Viewing: How to best deal with viewinei Ss a cOmpdneht oV the English/ 
Language Arts curriculumv- - ' / 
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study leeal ctirriealum designs compatibility to the humar^/growth and 
(^evigldpmeritprbc esses. 



does it tnean to-be literate 4h tenris of today 's /Standards? Should 
the public schools assurae full res-pbhsi.^;bil i ty to majce every student 
literate by the standards? ' y ... 

tl: (itlTidDdLOGY ' ^ / 



What methodologjfe^s prpven to* be the most^ effebtive irn the early years, 
in~tlTia rniddte / ^ 



What practices develop thfnki rig sjcill^ in.^s^ud^ts?-' practices- 
squelch thinking skills in students!/ V-^" *' 

What does the research s^y^ about/achiSyerieht levels derived from lecture 
methods qompared with achieven^nt J evels^ derived fro© other methods that 
include using all the senses? '\ \ *^ - <^ 



What does the research S2(y about: ■ 

- iridividi^lized ihstruetibh 

- robdif ie<rcurrieutum techniques • 

- diagriostic-prescrtpti ve approaches' ^ 

- mastery 1 earning > * - 
mariagCTerit by objectives * 

. Jsbl^ted skill teaching? ' 

Ar6 teachers utiHzing methods and materials t 



. are appropriate forthe developmental stages of the students they 

. teach ^ . 

. integrate the teaching of^ the co^ _ 

• are studenf-centeredt^^^ and interests 
require^^gt^iye participation of th^^^ 

. regufff'^stu^ents to ^pply, synthesize^ and evaluate r 

. require students to become independent learners? 

Without requiring radical changes in the way teachers teacfr, what ynethbds 
and brgariizatibrial styles need to be considered? 

•_ - / . ■ " ' • ' • - - 

Study the current methods for teaching: 

. spell Jng • 
. readTn^ 

. wriiing • 

• g^sngar^ ^ 
/ . oral^ornmuni cation ^.-x • " . , 
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[I. iVAtUAtieN/TESTINS - : ' / \ . . ' \ 

. _ : ' . '"' '^■"''^ ; ' . * ■ ■ '■ 

jj^^fecj** earbli^a Ann^i Testing Program 'does measure some of what is 
-Qigi^^igtJt. Are^w4j±eaching what is appropriate. for children based dn 
CTeir developmental level at a particular -time? *. iy- - 

Does, tfie High Scfio.ol Competency Test include thp^mfnimaT skills? 

Is testing in North Carol iAa determining the curriculum? 

• -( _ _ - '■ • " ^ ^ ; ___ _ ■ ' / _ ■ • 

Is managing a^^ measu^^^ the process of learhir^? * 

>- DO stahdarxliiflS' reading tests actJlal ly test a childt'-s ability to read? 



What^are we testing and why? Bo test results 'determine teachers' teaching 
abilities? How? How can Engl ish/tanguage Arts Programs be held accountable? 

Are testing programs aiding students in mastering the cormiunicatibri skills 
or aiding -them in developing test taking skills?. . ' 

' How important are informal evaluatipn methods in facilitating the teaGhirig 
of the communi cation skills? 

What should be the role of the annual/tompetency /testing arid , _ : _ 

other types of testing programs jn the ch^ld-centerpd, integrated cur^riculum? 

What should beiricluded in preparing high school students for takinq the 
PSAT arid the SAT? ' . 5 

How do we explain to the general public, the values inherent in teaching 
arid -learning whi.ch go beyond minimal standards and testabl & skills? 



TEXTBO0KS/1NSTRUCT^gNAb MATERIAtS/RESaURCES ' ' 

What are the most effective uses of_basaT readers and other state adopted ' • 
texts dri a truly child-centered curriculum? . . ' ':-4' 



Ddesvthe current method of adopting state textbooks support th^.'isolatiori ' 
of .the teaching of barig^age Arts/English? ' /| 

How effective are spelling textbooics in acquiring actual writing vocabulary? 



What are all of the available resources for teaching a child-centered, 
integrated curriculum? . \ 

-- - ^ . ^ _ _ 

How can j^g plari for a^better util ization of funds for^material s, books, 
and equipment iri an age d'f risirig cd-sts? Do we need'lj|o extend the years 
for adopting £extbddks *iri literature* reading, and grammar? r 
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V. STAFFING/ TRAINING // 
A. Personnel 

Shduld teachers tSacH primary :{K*3 H.I ntihfl 
(9-12)* if thiy are not certified 1H these ar^as? ^ ^ 

In addltidh to QAP* what can universities do t^ :ln1prbve the qUalitv of - 
teachers and Instructlpnai leaders In North Carol lha? 

. fefiiiayAdoliscent^rowth^i^^ :^ j 

> thedries df learning and Impl^GitiOns foF instructlOrt in^a practical 

setting (ti^yjng. It out dn stud6nts)^^^^^ 
. Sbservih^ and Interacting with stu 

• Internships ^ .> 

What a?e thi pT*6sefit idei^tified coSpetehcles for personnel in our area? 

* Language Arts „ 
. English - , . \ - ' ■ 
- Reading ' 

Should there be changes in thesi cdttipeterifcles? - 

What is the prlnci/^aiv^ Arts prdgram? Principal 's 

- quati^lcatldns as \1h3truttid dp ydu get the prihcipal 

invplved and/bp frf§ frdfn other td: bg the^itructldnii^i leader? 

What is thi|flu^6r3?1sBir*5 rdl^-ln tTie Lariguage At^ts fjfograrfi? 

What has the additldn df a classrosrrf aide had. on: the teacht^g and learn ihg 
.^of the CoirtnunlGatidH; SMIu in the k-3 gradest*; Would half-time teachers 
be a better use # funds? ' 



B. St^ff BeveldSneHt - ^ 

To what'exteht has*ln-serv1ce training altered the teaching df cdrftnuril cation 
sRills in North Gardlina? 

Have i^^irtds for the Prdfessidhal IrtiprQypnent^df Teachers made a difference 
in improvirig c^als^ddnj pnaprrieht ^n^^^ ^ / " 

What' are the present critical . areas fdr.^'mp;rdvthg iris^truction K^l_2 programs^ ^ 

What kirid df ih-'servifce dd teachers need at diffeferit stages df their 
develdpmeht?. ' ' ' : . ' _ 
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QTHER ^UEJTIONS REtATED T5 THE STATUS OF GOf^lMUNIGATION SKILLS IN N.G. 

What is tRe extend af^dtilt illiteracy in North Gardliria?, 

' -* "J: - . -i:' - -_ - - • 

How much reading is -actually in North Garbliria? By children^ 

young people^ and young arid older adults? 

^ffhat types of readirjg are most preflbmiriarit iri^the varibus age groups? 
_ - - __ __ ___ 

Hbw much time db chilxireri iri Nbrth Garbliria^. K-8 spend each week bri the . 
fbllbwirig fbrms of writirig? 

• Experiential recording * 

• Grgati^ve writing ; . • • 

• informatibnal Writing: 
. Pattern writing . 

What, are tfj^affitudes of teacher^.arid principals concerning children 
talking in class? ^ . 



What ef feet *does the* class size have on the acquisition of communication 
skills? ^ ^ ^ ; 

Wl»at effect does the size of the school have on the aequisitioti of ♦ 
cdtrmanication skills? ... " ^ ^ 



is thejnfluehce of television viewing on the ebmmuriicatibri skills,- 
especially- reading? " • : 

Rriowirig what^we tfo abgut the triterraediate ehi.ld, can we'affbrtf tb cbritiriue 
to support currieulumy staffing arid schedul irig th^at we know is not iri the 
best interest of. that age child? , - / * 

How db the present prbmbtibri practices ififluerice the teachirig of ebmmuriicatibri 
skills? : ^ ■ ^ ' 

If niew^mohey was avajlabl e, wher^^^^ should it be appl jed in_regard to 
^Language Arts/English? What shoiijd be the/design of new programs? 'Mr 

^Is it wise and feasible ta sfvift some primary reading staff development 
funds to three additional grade lev^^ more thari a ^ 

maintenance program of staff developjnent since it is fully, implemented? 

Can the school day be extend^ an addittbnal hour With benefit to th^ learner 
or detriment to the 1 earner?;! 

I5 there a different furietioralEKat the consul tant/eo*oreiina<of should play 
in ^idirig^iristruction in Nbrtl Earolina sbhpols? * . 

What c^ri the SDPI/SDE db difrereritly that wbuld erihariee the develbpnijirit of 
the skiitr^ ebmmuriicatibri/ > - 



RESE^^H REPORTS AND FdRMAL PRESENTATIONS 
SUBMITTED TO THE STUDY COMMITTEE 



• * \ May 6-7^ 1982 



Dr.^Geni§ Ball ^ ' 

C ha r 1 0 1 1 e/ Mec k 1 eri burg Sd^oal s 
.P. 0. Box 30035, fduca^n Center^ 
efiarlotte, NortK Card^^ . 

dan earpenter, Preside^^ 

Professional Educatdj?^ of North Carolina 

P. 0. Box 221374 / 

eharl^tte. North earblina 28222 

Dr. Hathla. Hayes V Prbfesldr ^ 

ScfiSbl of Education 

iUnlversity.^f North GariolioS^at Wilmihgtbh 
WiTmingtbni North Carolina 28401- 

Dr, V^bn eiark ^ 
SoverriW''s School ^of North Carolina . 
1222 takeland Street , 
eariiam. North CaroTina 27791 . 



i _ 



El leerfJftller, Direct bff of InstrtfctibS^ 

N. e. Association for Supervisibh S GurricuTUm Devil bpmpnt 

ehapel Hill City Schools . " - 

i^erritt Mill Road _ ____ 

Chapel Hill, North Carol Tha. 27514 

Frahees Shaw/PatSy BedrieR_ 

Assbe1ati(3|n fbr^Childltbbd Sducatibh ^ 

Bbute 2^ Box 317* _ _ ^ __ i_ 

Greerisborbi Nbn^x Caf^bliha 27405 ' 

'*Mi-s. Tpish Ball _ ' ^ _ v 

: N. C^^Assbciatibri for the Gifted and Talented 

CdTe Building \ 
' RiTeifhV North C^rol ilia 



■1 



Linda Lee, Teacher , ^r*^' ^ ^ / 



i.inua t-ec, i carrier . y-**^ 

V Burlington City Schools \^ 
. P. 0./ Box' 938 ^ 
.Burlington, North Carol i^ 27215 ' 

Jtjdy Wish, Professor 

Childhood Education - . / ' - 

Pembroke State University . ' . , 

Pembroke, North Carolina 28372 - 

D^V Verna SergeTO^ ' ' \ 

i-f^ni versity of Nofth Carolina at Ashevil 1e 



Ashev i1 1 e, Nortlr: Carol i na 1,^8814 

". - . 72; 
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^. • . ^ ' ' •. APPENDIX 0 

_ j-^i _■ 

SUMHAfeV OF QUESTiBNS F0R £5NSiBERATi0N 



. WJjat cbhteht should be sjDecified fdr^|ngiish'i, li. III, and IV? 

Grarnmar/Cgmpdsltioh . v Research Sfcills* 

Study Ski*1 Is' Ititegrating the Skills 

Vocabulary/Spelling , Literature - as u^ual 

Speaking & Listening Viewing 
Creative & Critical Reading/ Writing : ' • 

What content shoal d be -Specif ied for grades seven and eight? 

^^All elenTehtsi_should be interreUted--block^ time / 
All commuri^^atiori skills 'A-, - 
Studyr skills , ^ ' '■ . ^ _ , \ ' : V 

Strong, background in gra^ _ : * 

. Rea($ijJ^ skills and compreherisibri * ^ - ' 

Mech^nix^ ' ^ ^_ ^ ? - . : ^ ^ - 

Strong emphasis in skill "develbpm^t :\ • \ 

Engl l|h grammar and compq$itiph \ 

Literature and writing shoald:be s^ificted Isy age a ppr'd^r lateness 



How much time shouVd ^je allocated, wfjhin a school year, or withiin the 
grades 7-i2'to: ' , ^1 ^ * ^ ' ' 

. Listiriirig 
. V'iew^'hg 



]0i 


]5%; 


5% 




V 15% 


5% 


10%; 

20% 




35% 


30% 1 


20% 


40% 


20%. 


.25%' 





r.Reslding ^ ^-20%^- ^0% 35% ^ 25% 

. MpJting ' 30% , 20% 40% . 50% 
^. Literature ^ ; . . 
. Other (Electives) V. "^^V 

ShOLild Elec^^e Programy^Be more flexible t^indlude; 

/ TechriicaV Cdmmuriicatibris (Writing) ' X- ' ' * 

*. Computer Lahquages : ; ^ ^ \ • ^ » 

. Advanced Placement i ' ' : . Yes * . .: ■ : ^ 

. Debate/Speech ^ • .^^ -. /•^i. , Yes ; : • -'-yA * 

: Literature |e,g. World, Sportsv 8lacK- artd dther) Yes ^ \. ' •__ 

. Uther (specify) ; ; ^ — ^ ^ ; Computer': Languages in ajll 



^ : " , jAdisciplines 



top priority to Techhical, 
' Writing^' Computer Lahgua 
. ; » *' " ; . a'n<j Debate and Speech 

Drafna - ' . _ • fek '-^ ' - ' .. 



Should a Humanities >apptoach be made availabp 'tS aJ l/students , ndt^^^^ 
the gifted arid talerited? ^ - i ' * 

Yes, from all but on^f ,_ 

Option, or additton— -not a substitute • -s 



6. Borl^, hls^^^^^^^^ haw fotv the tentf) 



1 iteratupfr^d j^^^^niteiiTo^ 




oat a 
hi-s 



Te 5_^^ i f m$eg ra tea 
"CTteraturt wdulcliMSyerridi the hlit^ 
Top diffleuU: . ^ 
^Volume of work deprissifig^^ but need world cultures'" 
The cpmb4ftaitipii 5ouhdS'^ tests a^ailabkt 

A limit to what can be' done in ahigh school class* . 
Wpuld be beneficial fot^'stud? liter In the el event H:^^^^ twelfth- trades. 
Excellent! ^^^^r^^/ ^ f 

I a^ree— cbtild be twsi hel^^^^^^ \_ ■ j v 

Excelient*^cbrr^lation Is fi^ a strong jabiht in bur sta^ syHeffi br in 
^ndi vidua! systems (laejr bf qualified supervisbrs)* ^ \ 



What jshduld be recoiBm^ GUrrlculutfl fpf^ slow learners? 

Oi»^' a^modtfied curriculum for others?,:: > ' • • * 

Practical granitiatic^^^ . - 

Cormuilicatipn skilis and thinking (nb substitutes) ' 

Media skills : ^ : } 

"Our program is the competency test" ' ' • 



WhaVshbuY(i|A basie bbmWuhi*ai%ibn skills addrel^? 



OraTconinUhi cation 
Letter and repbrt writing 
Everyday tbtiitiunicatfon skills 
Drama • 
Ji Oral and written tprfiiiutfl|:ation skills 
Logical thTnking skills 



9. 



10, 




Should certification be recorttnended fc 'dr§rna_ teachers to 
the drama curriculum now identified in Arts EdtJtSttion? 



Yes 



What are the major strengths and Weaknw^er of the turricul wri, irt . 
grades K-6? ^ ^ 

Weaknesses * ■ _ _ ^ 

»^Wedknesses in implemehtatibri of curriculum 
• Strategies .needed to iiitegrate the cbmnjunicatibn processes 
. Listening and viewing ' ' . v * . 

. writing. • 
. Lack of 'oral cormiunicatlon! _ ■ • 
: Gifted. and 'Talented have quantity— not quality! 
^ Handwriting * 

. Criticrl^thjnkiTig v *: 1. 

: More emphasis On writing skills. , : . ^ f 
. Too much in ski11s--not enpu^h in dbihg^ ^ . 
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